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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——~>——__ 
IVIL war has been raging all the week in the great cities of 
Spain, except Madrid, where Prim has reviewed 10,000 men of 
allarms, to show the Republicans what they may expect. In Sara- 
gossa, Barcelona, Valladolid, Granada, Cadiz, Malaga, Valencia, 
and a score of smaller places, the ‘‘ Volunteers of Liberty,” that 
is, the armed workmen, have resisted disarmament, and throughout 
Catalonia, where the people are hostile to the Government as pre- 
sumed free-traders, and Andalusia, where the labourers resent the 
tenure of the soil, skirmishes have been general. ‘The troops, 
however, have remained faithful, the generals have been “ ener- 
getic’—that is, they have stuck at nothing to carry out their 
orders—and, except in Valencia, discipline has prevailed. ‘The 
work, however, has been hard. Saragossa was, for example, 
treated like a besieged town, and bombarded for hours, while a 
regular army has been collected for the attack on Valencia. That 
city has not yet been taken, but the insurgents seem to be losing 
heart. ‘They have asked for terms, which have been refused. 
All now depends on Madrid, which has a trick of exploding last; 
but if the capital remains quiet, Prim is for the moment master of 
the situation, may, if the army will let him, put the crown upon 
his own head. He has expelled the Republican Deputies, the 
majority in the Cortes obeys his orders, and the owners of pro- 
perty are so alarmed that they would support any dictator as a 
“saviour of society.” 


All accounts represent the alarm of the propertied classes as 
extreme, and we suspect it is justifiable. Tor years no rioting has 
occurred in Spain without menaces to the rich ; in entire provin- 
ces like Andalusia the cultivators are wretched, and are penetrated 
with agrarian ideas, while in the cities the hostility between em- 
ployers and employed is such that at every émeute the former fly 
panicstricken. The economic evils of Spain are very great, the 
refusal of civil justice by the Courts has made the poor hate the 
rich, who use these Courts as weapons, while the desire for land 
has risen into a positive passion. The great properties are 
neglected or racked for money, the English system of farms, on 
which the landlord does everything, is unknown, and over large 
tracts the people are governed by the owners’ bailiffs. No amount 
of slaughter would cure these evils, not to mention that the 
soldiery feel them; Prim is not the man to devise an economic 
revolution, and we cannot but believe that Spain is in the begin- 
ning of trouble, that she must pass through her 1789. ‘Till the 
country folk want order because they possess property, society in 
Spain will be base] on a very thia crust. 


Lord Derby has been and apparently still is lying at the point 
of death at Knowsley. ‘The disease was, as usual, gout, but the 
danger appears to have arisen rather from exhaustion. At in- 
tervals he has been insensible, and there has been no bulletin dated 
later than yesterday morning, which was nearly as bad as 
could be, though not quite so bad as the previous report. Lord 


¢ . 
, org is only seventy, an age at which it is far from impossible 
t 


chat he might have strength to rally, but the tone of the recent 
bulletins seems intended to extinguish hope. x 


Le Irish Episcopalians are actively reorganizing their Church. 
A clerical conference, elected on the old diocesan plan, has 
arranged a plan of clerical representation, while a lay conference | 








elected by ‘‘universal suffrage,” i.c., by all male Protestant 
Episcopalians, has decided that the lay representation shall be 
double the clerical, bu that the Orders shall vote separately. We 
have commented on that resolve—which, though suggested by the 
clergy, will diminish their power—elsewhere, but must add here 
that these conferences are only preliminary to the General Synod, 
a kind of Constituent Assembly in which the two Orders will make 
the final constitution. ‘hat Synod may repair the blunder which 
we feel sure the clergy have committed, by fusing the two Orders 
into one ** Council of the Irish Church ;” and if it is wise, it will 
do so. Lay supremacy is indispensable, but we do not want to 
see it entirely unmodified by clerical influence, as it will be if the 
Lay House is to be the House of Commons. 


There isa fierce agitation getting up against Dr. Temple's appoint- 
ment to the See of Exeter, which is grounded chiefly on his having 
contributed an essay, which was never declared heretical, to a 
heretical book—Lssays and Revicws —some nine years ago, and on 
the horror expressed by the late Bishop of Exeter of that work, and 
the censure he heaped on Dr. ‘Temple personally for not disavowing 
it. Dr. Pusey writes to the Guardian that the Prime Minister's 
recommendation of one of the writers of Lysays and Reviews to 
a bishopric * surpasses in frightful enormity anything which has 
ever been openly done by any Prime Minister.” ‘The Guerdian 
itself thinks differently, and, without approving the appoint- 
ment, insists on Dr. Temple’s great qualities of character, and 
ridicules the notion of his responsibility for all the neighbouring 
articles in one and the same volume. Dr. Pusey wishes the Dean 
and Chapter of Exeter to brave the penalties of praemunire by 
refusing to elect Dr. Temple, and a certain number of clergymen 
of the diocese have actually memorialized the Dean and Chapter 
not to elect him. We rather hope they will prove persuasive. ‘The 
absurd and misleading form of the congé d'elire wants abolishing, 
and there could not be a better opportunity. As for deferring to 
the scruples of the late Bishop, a more monstrous continuance of 
the grasp of ‘the dead hand’ has never yet been suggested. Dr. 
Temple succeeding to Dr. Phillpotts is fresh spiritual life succeed- 
ing to a swoon at the very least. No wonder the diocese feels un- 
comfortable, and is calling out to be let alone. ‘There is nothing 
more painful than the awakening from such a state. 


We are glad to hear it said that those who know Mr. Mackar- 
ness—the Bishop Designate of Oxford—best, admire him most, and 
hope for most from him. We wrote of him, we confess, in com- 
plete and excusable ignorance, and it is quite possible that men 
who have published least may have really most to say. But of 
Dr. Goodwin, the Dean of Ely, who is nominated to the vacant 
bishopric of Carlisle, we do know something, and we fear that all 
we can say of him is that he was liberal, is cautious and very 
‘‘safe.” He is the author, we think, of several volames of ser- 
mons, especially a recent one on the Pentateuch, partly conceived 
in answer to Dr. Colenso, but which we must say seemed to us to 
evade the main critical questions raised by the Bishop of Natal. 
Dr. Moberly, the Venerable Lord Arthur Hervey, the Very Rev. 
Dr. Goodwin, Mr. Mackarness, and Dr. ‘Temple,—surely not a 
very alarming stimulant. ‘The hyoscyamus is far in excess of 
the ether, after all! 


The coal-miners of Aubin, near Orleans, have had a serious 
conflict with the troops. ‘Ihe masters say the ¢meufe was entirely 
without provocation. ‘I'he men say an overseer cheated them by 
refusing to allow for tubs not quite full—an old dispute in 
England, too. Anyhow, the men on the 6th inst. demanded the 
removal of this overseer, which was refused by the chief engineer. 
On the 7th, therefore, the men turned out, demanded the expul- 
sion of the engineer, broke in the doors of the office, and mal- 
treated him severely. ‘Troops were sent for, aud next day the 
miners tried to induce the smiths to join then. ‘The smiths 
refused ; the troops protected them ; the miners flung bars of iron, 
and the soldiers fired —without orders, it is said—killing 12 and 
wounding 20 miners. Oae Government overseer was among the 
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slain. An entire regiment of Chasseurs was sent to the spot, and 
order was restored. It would appear, from the excessively biassel 
! s, that the men had a real 





accounts published on both ‘ 
grievance; that they dictated too much; that troops were sent 
for too soon, ani t French spirit which thinks it dis- 


honourable to refuse « 





eve boiled over. 





The French Government has felt itself constrained to prohibit 
political meetings, and bas threatened the Press, which is speak- 
ing with revolutionary freedoin, but the meeting of the Legislature 
is still postponed to November 29. ‘The elections for the seats 
in Paris vacated by double elections will be held on October 26, 
and apprehensions are felt of insurrection. ‘The leaders, however, 
counsel peace till the Session opens. At a meeting at Belleville 
the police were attacked. Rumours of disturbances pervade 
Paris; the Emperor, it is said, contemplatesa change of ministry, 
and altogether the air may be considered highly electric. ‘The 
Empress, however, who, through the priests, is not ill-informed, 
clearly apprehends no immediate danger. She las visited Venice, 
where the people, with their exquisite tact, received her with 
grand festas, but in profound silence—for does not the distai¥ prop 
up the Holy Chair ?—and has gone on to Constantinople. Thence 
she witnesses the opening of the Suez Canal, and afterwards will 
look in at Rome to receive the personal blessing of the Pope. 





Mr. Gladstone has made nine Baronets. They are Alderman 


Salomons, the well-known Member for Greenwich; Hardman | 


Farle, great merchant of Liverpool; ‘Titus Salt, the chief of 
alpaca manufacturers; ‘T. Bazley, the old President of the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce; W. Fairbairn, the en- 
gineer; Joseph Whitworth, the gun-founder; W. Jackson, 


formerly merchant of Liverpool; D. J. O'Connell, last brother | 


of the Liberator; and Major-General F. Seymour. The first 
seven, it will be perceived, have been selected on purpose from 
among the great industrials of the North, the traders and cap- 
tains of labour, who of late years have been somewhat over- 
looked. ‘The true principle in the distribution of such labels is 


to link all who rise to real power into the State system, and on | 


that principle these nominations are allsound. Every one selected 
is a personage in his own way, and four at least have done the 
public great service. 


A tremendous panic has occurred in the Gold Market of New 
York. On 22nd September, the knot of millionaires and specu- 


lators known as the ‘ Erie Ring” made a grand attempt to run 


up the price of gold, so as to extract enormous differences from 
speculators who had contracted to deliver, and in three days got 
it up from 136 to 161, in spite of determined resistance. All Wall 
Street engaged in the fight, securities were sold at any price to 
get resources, Government stock falling 20 per cent., and trade 
throughout the Union stopped. Import duties are paid in gold, 
and while the price fluctuated nobody knew what to charge for 
anything. On the 24th the Treasury sent £4,000,000 in gold to 
market to sell by auction, the bubble burst, and most of the 
**bulls” were ruined. ‘The excitement in the Gold Exchange is 
said to have beggared description. Men fainted, brokers became 
insane, and Mr. Fisk, chief of the “* Ring,” had to drive for his 


life, and station a guard of police at his door. Accounts could 


not be settled for three days, and up to the latest advices no one 
in the speculation knew exactly if he was rich or ruined. If they 
were all ruined together, the world would gain ; but, unfortunately, 
the innocent suffer most. Shareholders, for example, in New 
York railways have been fined, on an average, about 7 per cent. 


Mr. Bernal Osborne does not appear at all clear in his mind 


about land tenure. Ile has been asked to stand for Tipperary, 
and, in reply, explains his views. He is willing to accept denomi- 


national edueation with a conscience clause, will support any 
legislative measure which ‘ willinterest more people as proprietors 
of the soil, by removing every obstacle to the purchase and sale of 
land,” but is not confident about any general measure. ‘“ What- 
ever measure may be laid before Parliament, it must be based upon 
strict principles of justice, having for its object not the creation of 
new privileges, but the correction of old abuses,—not so much to 
abolish rights as to enforce duties,’"—which is vague. What are 


ht of the landlord to 





rights, and what are duties? Is it the 
steal his tenants’ improvements? Or is it the duty of the tenant 
to go on reclaiming bog without ihe sligstest security that next 


year’s crop will belong to him. 


etters describes tue 


The Times’ correspondent in two successive | 
*¢ good” and the “bad” system in Ireland. In Waterford, Lord 
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Bessborough has an estate of 20,000 acres, with upwards of 609 
tenants, but the estate is prosperous and quiet, the Earl executing 
all improvements Limself, and so preventing the growth of any 
tenant-right. He claims the soil with some justice as his, in the 
absolute sense, because he made it; it is his capital alone which js 
in it;—a sound argument, unless we consider that sweat is also capi- 
tal, in which case the concurrent right is not with the farmer so 
much as with the labourer. If fixity of tenure were granted here, the 
owner would be entitled to compensation, and the tenants, unless 
they combined into a coparcenary, would be worse off. 


On the other hand, the writer affirms that in many districts of 
Cork county ‘“Jandlordism wears an unkindly aspect.” Prefer- 
ence is given to Protestant tenants. Land israck-rented. Leases 
are rare, and in many places ‘‘ where for ages all that has been 
done for the land has been done by the tenantry alone” every 
tenant is liable to eviction at six months’ notice. The power is 
used, too, occasionally, and one instance of its exertion leaves in 
a whole district a bitter sense of insecurity. The Times’ com- 
missioner considers that in such cases less than 60 years’ tenure 
would be inadequate, and makes one remarkable point. In 
London tenants build houses on 99-years leases. In Ireland they 
are compelled to build them on none. He might add that in 
Scotland, where property-rights are quite sufficiently maintained, 

ino tenant builds a house except on a perpetual lease, subject 
only to ground-rent. 


A very large meeting was held near Dublin on Sunday, to de- 
mand amnesty for the Fenian prisoners. ‘The numbers attending 
were variously estimated at from 40,000 to 80,000, but nearly 
two-thirds of the population of the capital wore the green in 
token of sympathy. ‘The vast concourse was perfectly orderly 
and good-humoured, but some strong speeches were made; Mr. 
Butt, for example, demanding whether “if the voice of that 
mighty multitude should fail, the Irish people were free?” and 
Mr. Moore denouncing that “ vile, hideous, usurped tyranny of 
national self-conceit and national self-will that called itself Eng- 
| lish public opinion,” that ‘ adulterated compound of sanctimonious 
hypocrisy and secret infidelity, half outward swagger and _half- 
inherent flunkeyism,” and so on. The resolutions, however, were 
| temperate, asking the release of the prisoners as a measure of con- 
| ciliation. Is it really as impossible for Irishmen to understand 
| Englishmen as for Englishmen to understand Irishmen? Will they 
| 
| 
| 


| 


never see that to menace the British Government,—and these 
monster meetings are menaces,—is to make it impossible for that 
Government to give way? The time to release Fenians is when 
Ireland shows symptoms of want of sympathy, not, indeed, with 
their end, so far at it was patriotic, but their method. 


A telegram from Bombay of 6th October, announces that Dr. 
Kirk, our Consul at Zanzibar, has received a letter from Dr. 
Livingstone, dated ‘ Lake Banglewo, July 8, 1868, saying that 
| he had found the sources of the Nile between 10 deg. and 12 deg. 
south.” A subsequent telegram quotes a report from Dr. Kirk 
| that he had heard of the traveller's arrival at Ujiji, and that the 
road to ihe coast was safe, No date, however, is given for this 
arrival, and the letter received only shows that Dr. Livingstone 
was safe fifteen months ago, and had, therefore, not been mur- 


| dered as reported. 


London Bridge is choked with the traffic on it, and the City 
Council has been considering and rejecting all manner of expen- 
sive proposals for widening it. Foot passengers especially suffer. 
They are often in danger, and as Mr. M‘George pointed out, the 
balustrades being solid, the bridge is a dust-trap in good weather, 
and a ditch in bad. Will the Builder tell us if there is any final 
reason why a bridge like London Bridge should not have a second 
story put on it—a wooden bridge like a railway crossing, sup- 
ported on iron pillars let into the buttresses, and reserved for 
pedestrians? No work in water would be necessary for that, and 
eabs would gain the space now occupied by the trottoirs. J/ust 
such a second story be too ugly for human endurance ? 


The Birmingham education meeting has gone off with enthu- 
siasm, but though the League have avoided difficulties by keep- 
ing back their definitions of ‘‘ compulsion,” and leaving the ques- 
tion of Bible or no Bible, and unsectarian religion or none at all, to 
the local authorities of each school, instead of making any formal 
law for the society, it was obvious that there was a good deal of 
real difference of opinion ; andon the question of gratuitousteaching, 
—of free schools or schools supported partly by the payment of 
the parents,—some of the warmest supporters of the League 
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expressed their divergence of view. The chief leaders of the 
movement expressed their strong wish for a very gradual intro- 
duction of local schools, so as not to interfere with good existing 
voluntary schools. But the Bill which the League will, we 
suppose, produce in Parliament, must put this almost beyond their 
own control, at least, if it authorizes, as seems to be intended, any 
local authority dissatisfied with the existing schools to rate the 
district for a free school, which must, of course, absorb or 
extinguish all schools now existing which are not free. 


October 16, 1869.] 


The Association of German Protestants assembled at Berlin, 
and numbering about 250 members in actual attendance, are 
doing all in their power to distinguish between faith and dogma, 
—in other words, to reduce the number of assumptions on which 
they rest their faith to the smallest possible number capable of 
feeding faith at all. Dr. Schiffmann, of Stettin, who preached to 
the Association on the second day, reduced the number of these 
assumptions to the acknowledgment of the greatness and love of 
God, of the duty of doing His will, of repentance for leaving it 
undone, and of prayer ; but these seem to be much larger assump- 
tions than those made by others of the Association, who reject ail 
dogmatic assumptions ; yet surely to assume the existence of God, 
of any human knowledge of Ilis will, of any power to do it, and 
of any power to commune with God, is to make assumptions of 
the most sweeping kind. What do we assume in assuming the 
Incarnation, except that God has actually revealed to usin act and 
life what Dr. Schiffmann assumes, without believing that it has 
been revealed? In some sense God without Christ is surely a 
greater and more difficult assumption than God in Christ,—just as 
a law of Nature without any verification—a theoretical law 
avithout its practical embodiment—is much harder to believe than 
the law as actually embodied in fact. 


North Cheshire, which returned two Conservatives without 
opposition at the general election last year, has this year, on the 
death of Mr. E. C. Egerton, been contested between a Liberal 
and a Conservative, Sir E. Watkin and Mr. Cunliffe Brooks, 
neither of them county men,—indeed, both Manchester men. 
Sir E. Watkin was certainly an unfortunate choice. He was one 
of the waverers in 1868, and his financial achievements as a rail- 
way director have not increased his popularity. ‘The result of the 
election has been to show that the county, if not hopelessly Con- 
servative, is at least hopelessly reluctant to elect Sir E. Watkin, 
the numbers being,—for Mr. Cunliffe Brooks 2,897, for Sir E. 
Watkin, 1,814; Conservative majority, 1,083. Mr. Cunliffe Brooks 
appears to have been rather popular than otherwise, but was 
unwise enough to commit himself to the ‘ Reciprocity’ ery which 
has been feebly raised in Manchester. He declared that even 
when he was at the University he was an earnest free-trader, as 
the debates on free-trade at the Union would prove, his name 
being registered there as the mover of a resolution hostile to the 
Corn Laws. Still, he said, that did not at all involve distrust of 
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Mr. Bagehot replied, “* Yes. I think I see Mr. Barham’s face 


now.” Asked by Mr. Coleridge, *‘ Did you express your dis- 
gust”? Mr. Bagehot said, “I think so. I certainly looked it ;"— 


and, in short, all the details seem to prove that Mr. Barham and 
Mr. Lovibond had made a bond fide contract with Mr. Bagehot 
not to bribe, and spent £1,339 illegally on the election 
none the less. Of course Mr. Bagehot ought not to have 
repaid the money, and ought to have let his name “stink 
in the borough,” as Mr. Lovibond said it would do if 
he refused. ‘ Having been defeated,” says Mr. Bagehot, ‘ I did 
not like to appear mean. I was asked to stand a second time, but 
declined doing so, knowing that it would be impossible to prevent 
the same thing occurring again.” But the practice will never 
stop, till men as sincere as Mr. Bagehot in their intentions, do not 
mind * appearing mean,” both to people who bribe and to people 
who are bribed. 


We have observed elsewhere on Lord Granville’s remarkable 
despatch to the Governor of New Zealand, wherein he peremp- 
torily declines to allow the retention of the 18th Regiment, and 
confesses that his object in weakening the colony is to compel it 
to make peace with the Maoris, acknowledge their independence, 
and restore the confiscated land. As Lord Granvilleis bold enough 
to assert that the policy which he wishes to see reversed is one ‘ which 
the Home Government have always regarded as preqnant with danger,” 
we quote the following passage in a despatch from the Duke of 
Newcastle to Sir George Grey, dated November 26, 1863, in 
which, after reciting the plan of the Government of New Zealand 
for the confiscation of some rebels’ land in the Waikato, and its 
distribution to settlers on a sort of military tenure, he goes on:— 
* 7 do not disapprove of the principle of this measure, I think that 
any body of natives which takes up arms against Her Majesty 
on such quarrels as are alleged by the Waikatos, may properly 
be punished by a confiscation of a large part of their common 
property. I think that the lands thus acquired may properly be 
employed in meeting the expenses of carrying on the war, nor 
do I see any objection to using them as sites for military settle- 
ments.” In another despatch the Duke especially warned the 
Governor against making peace too soon, till the natives had been 
fully convinced that they were worsted. The Home Government 
have regarded the policy which they now wish to reverse, as ‘* preg- 
nant with danger,” not precisely always, but only since it became 
expedient to pick a quarrel with the colony. 


A murder of an old man of 75 by an older man of 81 is nota 
common event. Such a murder, however, took place at Whitton, 
near Hounslow, on Monday last, and was followed by the 
suicide of the murderer, who blew his own heart out. ‘The 
quarrel was a common and trivial one; the murderer being a 
tenant of his victim’s, and having in his cups maligned his 
landlord, from whom he had received notice to quit. On 
the previous Friday the landlord, Mr. Kyezor, and the tenant, 


Mr. Green, had had a_ public quarrel. All Saturday and 


the principle of reciprocity, which he declared to be the Proper | Sunday the latter brooded over it, got some old horse-pistols 
_ of propagating free-trade, by compelling other nations to | in readiness, met his victim on Monday morning in his early walk, 
adopt it in order to obtain the advantages of free-trade with us. }and shot him in the abdomen, returning home immediately to 


Mr. Cunliffe Brooks evidently thinks Victor Hugo right in 
declaring for Universal Peace as soon as one more great war has 
been fought out to render it possible. ‘That is precisely his own 
logic. 


could make a bargain with some staunch Liberal to turn Conser- 
vative on condition he himself did likewise. 


Mr. Bagehot, and his London solicitor, Mr. Robbins, have both 


| destroy himself. 


If only Mr. Cunliffe Brooks would propagate Conserva- | 
tism on the same principle!—turn Liberal provisionally till he | 


Mr. Kyezor, who was much respected, died 
within a few hours of his wound. Green’s wife, who was evi- 
dently very much afraid of him, said he had had a slight sun- 
stroke two years ago, and a fall on his head two months ago, 
which the coroner's jury made the excuse for finding that he com- 
mitted the suicide in a state of temporary insanity. They found 
him guilty of the wilful murder of Mr. Kyezor. 


A German society which tries to punish and prevent cruelty 








been examined this week before the Bridgewater Commission, and | to animals seems to have special work on its hands just now, 
their examination has shown how impossible it is to fight a no less than its English ally. At Bremen it has been prosecuting 
thoroughly corrupt borough on purity principles, even if you | ‘Wo gentlemen, one of whom for a bet bit off the eud of a cat's 
honestly intend to do so. Mr. Bagehot’s legitimate expenses | tail while the other held the cat for that purpose,—and their de- 
were £193 10s. 2d. He ended by paying in all £1,532 10s. 2d., | fence was that it was an operation conducive to the convenience 
aud this in spite of having the clearest understanding with his| Of the cat, an assertion in proof of which they produced a 
agents, which all the evidence confirms, that the election was to | Veterinary surgeon, who gave positive evidence to that eflect. 
be fought on purity principles, and a petition lodged against the | The gentlemen were convicted of transgressing the law, and fined 
| twenty dollars (about £3); but the veterinary surgeon, who 
ought to have been prosecuted for perjury, seems to have escaped. 
| It would really have conduced to the comfort and convenience of 


Conservatives in case the opposite party bribed. Nothing was 
said to Mr. Bagehot about money on the day of election, though a 
bribing purse had really been made up and expended, and he 
himself judged by the entire silence as to a petition after his | Society if his deceiving tongue could have been curtailed by an 
defeat that his agents had broken their promises, and that money | equal magnitude,—and quite as much to his own convenience 
had been improperly expended. Two days after he was told by his | as the brutality in question did to that of the cat. 





agents that this was so,—and when asked by Mr. Price, “ Did they | 


seem embarrassed when they made the communication to you”? | Consols were on Friday evening 934 to 93}. 





| 
| 
| 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—@—— 


THE MILLIONAIRES OF NEW YORK. 


\] OTHING strikes us so strongly in this Gold Crisis in New 
York as the enormous and unrestrained power of the | 
new American Plutocracy. They seem to be rising to a posi- | 
tion which, in the extent of the influence it confers, is without 
a parallel in the history of aristocracies, or is paralleled only | 
by that of the few Roman families which united to hereditary | 
station in the Republic the command of masses of treasure 
and armies of debtors. There are men as rich in England, 
and men perhaps as unscrupulous in Europe, but for men as 
unrestrained in the use of their power, as defiant of opinion, | 
of the law, of their own reputation, of all that limits the 
application of extraordinary means, we must seek in the East 
or in the history of the old Pagan world. A Roman Senator 
would destroy a province to recover his interest on a loan, or 
raise a civil war to rid himself of his debts, and the American 
“Ring ’’-leaders seem willing to force on a national bank- | 
ruptcy, or ruin an army of shareholders, as mere incidental | 
strokes in some grand “ operation,” or rather game, for in 
many cases they seem actuated by the determination to win, 
at least as much as by any thirst for profit. What does Mr. 
Vanderbilt,—with, it is said, £15,000,000 sterling,—want with 
the few scores of thousands he makes when in some huge 
railway campaign he crushes a thousand families? Yet he 
crushes them. In Europe a first-class millionaire of that sort 
would dread financial disturbance as he would dread an earth- | 
quake. In America he makesone. The game, the excitement, 
the notoriety seem to be the temptations of these men even more 
than the profit, and the whole scene suggests that in America, as 
in Rome, satiety comes quick to the very rich ; that for the man | 
of millions life has few interests; that the hunger for excite- 
ment has reached the height where nothing will gratify it but 
battle, or orgy, or huge mad gambling, perhaps the most 
dangerous symptom which a community can exhibit. The 
“ operation ’’ which has recently convulsed New York and | 
shaken American credit throughout the world was not in 
itself a very extraordinary one. American currency is paper, 
but all duties must be paid in gold, and a good many con- 
tracts must be fulfilled in one way or another by transfers of , 
bullion. Gold, therefore, becomes an article of prime neces- | 
sity to trade, and one specially liable to be monopolized. 
Most transactions of the kind are excessively dangerous, 
because, though the world must have the article, say, for 
example, quinine, or tallow, or quicksilver, in all of which | 
monopolies have been attempted, still the world can wait, and 
appeal to science for aid; but the gold was wanted immedi- 
ately, every day, and could not be superseded by anything else. 
Nobody could or would take anything out of bond till he 
knew what he would have to pay in duties, which he could 
not know till the price of gold had settled itself. A few rich 
men, therefore, thought that if they could get possession of 
all the available gold they could get their own price for it, 
and the gold in stock being everywhere a very limited 
quantity, they fancied themselves rich enough to do it. Given 
a few men sufficiently confident in one another, and sufticiently 
rich to begin the game, pledging their gold as they got it, and 
there is nothing very extraordinary or very far-seeing in such 
a plan, which was indeed very imperfectly organized, the Ring 
having either forgotten or been deceived by the largest bullion- 
holder in the country, the Treasury of the United States. The 
really extraordinary thing is that men of such wealth and such 
capacity should have been willing to run such a risk, and 
endanger the commercial safety of the Union in such a spirit 
of recklessness. Gamblers do very mad things sometimes, but 
in Europe vast wealth seems to sober men, and the City could 
no more think of the Rothschilds, or Barings, or any first-class 
bankers playing rouge-et-noir after that fashion than of their 
trying to shut the Bank of England for the sake of studying 
the physiognomical marks of despair on a splendid scale. The 
effort to do such a thing would cost any millionaire more cash 
in the consequent depreciation of his credit than he could hope 
to make by his operation. In America, we fear, had Messrs. Fisk, 
Gould, and the rest won the game, and stood out victors amid 
the surrounding ruin, their credit would have been increased. 
They very nearly did win. By steady purchases they forced 
gold up from 135 to 160, that is, they raised the price 
by some twenty-five per cent., and might, as they intended, 
have sent it up fifty; but that the Treasury, after giving 
them time to exhaust themselves, poured gold from its vaults 
into the market. Their remaining strength did not suflice to | 


buy that, the bubble burst, and they stood with huge masses cf 
contracts to receive gold at a price it did not fetch. Though 
they won enormously at first, still, with their object they muss 
have held on to their contracts to a great extent, and the 
ultimate “ differences ’’ must have been frightful. During the 


| fight resources had been accumulated by the Ring and their 


adversaries by enormous sales of securities, which were flung 
away at almost any price; United States’ bonds, for example, 
being sold in large parcels 20 per cent. below market rate, and 
one great Railway falling sirty per cent. in 48 hours, and for- 
tunes changed hands in a few minutes. Of course, in such a 
scene, the specialty of the American character, the strange and 
to us inexplicable something in their brains which makes themso 
distinct from the English, the liability to mental hectic, came out 
in full force. Brokers went mad, fainted, fell ill, and died; the 
Gold Room was like an asylum with the patients all loose and 
furious; the clerks in the Gold Bank sat in permanent session ; 
the Bank was at last compelled to shut its doors merely to get 
through its work, and desperate attempts were made by the 
losers to lynch the chief author of their misfortunes, himself, 
it is reported, an enormous sufferer. All over the country 
business stopped, no man knowing at what price to sell, 
because he could not tell what import duty he might not have 


_ to pay on taking his orders out of bond. The effect was, in fact, 


precisely as if Mr. Gladstone had announced in Parliament 
that he was about to increase all import duties indefinitely, 
without fixing either the time or the amount. The spasm 


' was too short to create much ruin beyond speculating circles, 


but had it lasted, as but for Mr. Boutwell’s action it might 
have lasted, weeks, it is not too much to say that every dealer 
in the United States would have been more or less impover- 
ished, and trade contracted 90 per cent. Even as it was, 


every man who had contracted to deliver goods out of bond 


on any one of these three days was fined from 20 to 50 per cent. 
on the amount of duty, that is, probably, his whole profit. 


| Mr. Fisk’s finger was, in fact, on the throat of every man in 
every port of the Union. 


The American Press is already asking anxiously where the 
remedy for this state of affairs can be found, and it has reason 
for its anxiety. There is not the slightest security that the 
experiment may not be repeated by men much stronger than 
Messrs. Fisk and Gould, and Government cannot be always 
descending in a shower of gold to the relief of mankind. Even 
if gold were not the subject, men so rich and imbued with 
such a thirst for gaming might still work irretrievable mischief. 
There is nothing whatever to prevent three or four speculators 
like Mr. Vanderbilt from mastering all the railways in the 
country, or reducing their shares to nominal values, or holding 


all the iron, or even making an attack on flour, or doing any 
‘other act which men possessed of immense resources, and 
' standing in sympathy apart from the community, fighting like 


the Barons of old for their own hands, without reference to the 
welfare of any not directly connected with themselves, may be 
able to conceive. Congress has no power over them, the State 
Legislatures can scarcely touch them—being precluded from 
annulling the obligation of any contract—the judiciary 
is in their pay, and even if they stepped beyond the 
law, which they need not do, juries could not be found 
to convict them. They cannot be deprived of their 
wealth without a social convulsion, they cannot be lynched, for 
they could raise regiments of armed brayvoes, and apparently 
they cannot be induced to forego this use of wealth. Amidst 
such colossal gambling every other excitement seems insipid, 
and life without excitement is to them a dreary waste. What 
are they todo? In England a man with ten millions would 
enter politics, or build up a great landed estate, or “found a 
family,” or engage in that miserable but exciting social strife 
which absorbs so many brains ; but in America all these careers 
are closed, wealth being, after a certain point, nearly useless to 
secure a career. It is often asserted that the readiness with 
which “ society ” in Europe adopts the very rich is discreditable 
to the great, that it is, in fact, a violation of the first law of 
good societies that refinement, not wealth, is the sine gud non of 
admission, but it must not be forgotten that society in the act 
of adoption imposes certain restraints which the history of New 
York shows to be of value. It is not well that great skill in 
getting together millions should be rewarded with a peerage, 
political influence, high position in society, and the general 
deference of all around ; but it is much better that it should be 
so rewarded than that its possessor should be placed, as in 
New York, practically outside restraint, invested with power 
to ruin, or enrick, or demoralize whole communities. A 
millionaire there seems able to place himself altogether 
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outside the laws, to live among a race which still 
boasts its Puritanism like a Sultan, among a law- 
abiding people to wage private war, among a community 
singularly kindly to pour out ruin at will upon the unoffend- 
ing. No aristocrat in modern days has had anything like the 
power of the American plutocrat, and no aristocrat in any 
days has been more completely beyond restraint. The 
remedy, we hope, must come, but we confess we cannot see 
whence. The law of equal division at death clearly does not 
prevent agglomerations of property which are all the more 
dangerous, because the property, being personal, can be so 
rapidly turned to use. A Marquis of Westminster can 
do much, but a threat from him to upset the City would only 
provoke a smile. A Mr. Vanderbilt in England, if he chose 
+o work mere mischief, might reduce us all to a state of 
barter, and work more ruin than an invading army ; and if we 
may judge from all we hear of New York, would be just as 
likely to do it as not in order to feel his power, to make 
“ strokes,”’ and generally to enjoy the excitement of a superb 
form of gambling. Fortunately, in England a man of that 
kind would in no short time provoke the community, and the 
community through Parliament is absolute; but in America 
we see nothing to prevent the development of the millionaire 
into a virtual monarch, the state of whose digestion would be 
important to millions, who could no more be controlled than 
a Shah could be controlled, and who, if he could not send his 
adversaries the bowstring, could send them an equally fatal 
decree of confiscation. We fail to see what a man with fifty 
millions could not do in New York, or why a successful chief 
in the “ Ring,” any man with a million, a head for finance, and 
no scruples, should not make fifty millions. We expect yet 
to see Mr. Urquhart’s strange dream fulfilled, and a single 
millionaire gain possession of a State, make what laws he 
pleases, and live in a free Republic as much a sovereign as if 
he were an Asiatic’ King. Vanderbilt—who, we should say, 
behaved well in this affair—could buy New Jersey. 


THE IRISH LAY CONFERENCE. 


i) JE do not wonder at the keen interest everywhere 

expressed in the reorganizatien of the Irish Church. 
Not only do English Churchmen see, or fancy they see, in 
“She proceedings of their Irish bretaren precedents which they 
may hereafter have to follow or to avoid, but those proceed- 
ings appeal to the general historical imagination. We seem 
to see how Church governments were formed, to witness once 
more the conflict of powers out of which the English Esta- 
blishment originally grew, to behold the birth of a new thing, 
a representative government for an Episcopalian Church. The 
Irish Protestants have, as it were, to make a Parliament, to 
make it deliberately, and are forced to consider the deepest 
problems of constitutional life and religious organization, not 
as subjects for literary debate, but as actual difficulties to be 
avoided. They have had to vote in the most formal manner 
upon a question fought out for fifteen centuries, the relative 
rights of “clergy’’ and “ laity ” in the control of the Church ; 
are now debating the best way of affirming those rights, and 
will shortly have to decide a problem of extraordinary diffi- 
culty, one before which the ablest legislators of the Continent 
have repeatedly shrunk back,—how to reconcile the spiritual 
claims of the Bishops with their position as officers subject 
in all serious emergencies to a lay revisal. The clergy are not 
likely to surrender their right of appeal to some power beyond 
the diocesan ; and the laity must have an appeal also, if the 
Church does not want a secession whenever a popular pastor 
is contumacious. As yet, the action of the Irish Church- 
men seems to us to have been full of vigour and 
sense, to have been marked with that capacity for im- 
provising free governments which we claim as a speciality 
at once of the English blood and the Protestant creed. It 
was extremely sensible, for instance, to interpose a kind of 
constituent assembly between the electors and the permanent 
governing body. There is, we imagine, little doubt that the 
‘General Synod ” will perpetuate itself under another name ; 
but the arrangement allows room for the correction of acci- 
dental mistakes, and for more exhaustive discussion of details, 
some of which are of the highest importance, as, for example, 
whether the governing body is to be the highest tribunal, as 
it isin the Seotch Churches, or whether the Church Court is 
to be free from its supervision. As yet, Irish Churchmen 
are only settling principles, and at present they have settled 


two of the highest importance,—first, that the “laity” shall | have any far-off dream that 
be recognized as a governing power in the Church; and] themselves with a vain hope. 





secondly, that they shall be in the last resort the ultimate 
governing power. These points have been decided after the 
manner of Englishmen in the most illogical style, but still 
they have been effectually decided. The Lay Conference 
came together, it is clear, absolutely resolved to give the laity 
a predominance, and, in fact, to carry out a specific plan for 
securing it by giving the laity a distinct superiority of num- 
bers. Two to one was the most popular idea, and two to one 
was accepted almost without opposition, and under circum- 
stances which suggest that the lay mind is really made up 
upon the subject. The Clerical party, aware that some such 
resolution would be passed, put forward the Duke of Abercorn 
to make a proposal that the General Synod should consist of 
two Houses instead of one, the clergy sitting in one and the laity 
in the other. The Duke did his work with great tact. If 
he had pleaded the religious argument that the clergy were 
divinely appointed, and so on, he would have been hopelessly 
beaten; but he confined himself to the old constitutional 
theory that two Houses were better than one, that a single 
House might be rash, and that it was better the governing 
body should have opportunities of reconsideration ; and the 
members of the Conference did not know what answer to 
make. They had been bred up in those ideas all their 
lives, had been accustomed to think that Parliaments were 
naturally two-headed, had never considered the question 
any more than they had considered why a tree should 
grow upwards, and they unanimously passed the Duke of 
Abercorn’s resolution. Still they had not surrendered their 
own purpose, and to mark it, insisted, in spite of earnest 
remonstrances and in the teeth of the next resolution pro- 
posed, on the double representation of the laity. They saw, 
of course—for Sir J. Napier, the advocate of equal representa- 
tion, was cool enough to make that the ground of his argument 
—that having accepted the vote by orders, the double repre- 
sentation was useless, that they had virtually made a clerical 
House of Lords; but they were determined to mark their 
feeling in the matter, and they marked it by a vote of seven 
to one, and it will prevail. 

We are not at all sure that, reasoning from the lay point of 
view, we object to this vote by orders, are rather inclined to 
believe that the clergy, considered as members of a corpora- 
tion apart from the laity, have made a most fatal mistake. 
We suspect that in creating a House of Lords they have 
created a House of Commons too, whither all substantial 
power will at once begin to gravitate. In the first place, 
they have precluded themselves from innovation, except with 
the consent of a body in which they will have neither seats, 
nor voices, nor influence; which will show them formal 
respect, and reject their suggestions without merey as “ pro- 
fessional ideas.” They will be treated as clergymen are 
treated who quote texts in general society against frivolous 
amusements. Nobody answers them. Nobody snubs them. 
Everybody thinks it quite proper that they should say that 
kind of thing, rather respects them for it than otherwise, 
and then everybody goes away to the theatre or the ball-room. 
For aggression they will have no power at all, and not much 
for defence. Clergymen are not necessarily bad speakers or 
incompetent legislators. When mixed with laymen they 
often display high oratorical power, and occasionally exert, as 
in the last debate in the Lords, substantial influence. But 
we appeal to any reasonably well-informed clergyman whether 
an undiluted House of Clerics ever exercises any influence, 
ever debates well, ever discusses matters in a spirit which 
laymen can sympathize with or understand. Does anybody 
in the whole world—unless, indeed, convinced of a certain 
power above reason residing in Convocation—ever heartily 
reverence that body, or turn to it for light, or regard it as, 
for instance ue regards the Commons, or, in certain cases, the 
Lords, as a body certain in some rough way to be tolerably 
right, and sure, at all events, to give him more information 
than he can get anywhere else? The Clerical House of the 
Governing Body will be very like Convocation, and still more 
like a Church Congress, which talks and talks, but scarcely 
deflects perceptibly the current of affairs. If, indeed, the 
clergy should draw a little nearer to the Duke of Aber- 
corn’s theory, and admit all Protestant Irish Peers to 
votes in their House as of right, their deliberations might 
be sufficiently leavened with lay thought of a particular type 
to have practical weight, but even then real power would 
abide in a House carefully isolated from their influence. The 
Lay Commons are certain to hold the purse. If the clergy 
they will hold it they deceive 
No body of representatives ever 
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voluntarily gave that up, or amidst an English-speaking 
people will ever suffer its control to be less than absolute. 
In only one Protestant body in the world are the clergy in 
theory sole masters of the Treasury—and even in this a lay 
‘Finance Committee ” has, we believe, a practical veto—and 
the Methodist Hundred has no Representative Chamber by 
its side to quarrel with its decisions. Power goes with the 
purse, and, moreover, the Lay Commons can in the long run 


secede. Suppose, for example, a sacerdotal claim to be pushed | their blood, the end will at least sanctify the means. 


so far that the congregations who, be it remembered, live in a 
constant conflict with a real “ priesthood,” will not stand it, 
and order their representatives to condemn it formally, what is 
the Clerical Order to do. It might fight splendidly in a single 
House, but in its own Chamber its voice would be the voice 
of a profession, and it would either have to yield, or see its 
flock cross over to the Presbyterian body. We believe that, 


. so far from having secured too much power to themselves, 


the Clergy have by this apparently adroit manceuvre 


placed themselyes in a position in which they will 
have too little, in which their special knowledge, and 


experience, and habit of thought will have less weight by 
much than it ought to have. In one Chamber, for example, 
they could have put some check upon that dominance of the 
respectable purse towards which all free Churches tend; but 
isolated in an order of their own, they will on that subject be 
powerless, and ‘they don’t contribute” will in the ruling 
House be considered an argument for neglecting the rights of 
the poor. We should, we confess, on this ground, and also on 
the ground that theology is best discussed in a mixed assembly, 
greatly prefer to see the resolution to vote by orders recon- 
sidered, but we see in that arrangement no danger to lay 
supremacy, 





LORD GRANVILLE’S LAST DESPATCH. 
ORD GRANVILLE is entitled to whatever credit there 


may be in the perfect consistency of his Colonial policy. 
He is perfectly consistent in his carelessness of the lives of the 
settlers, in his supreme indifference to giving,—what he is 
perfectly aware that he will give by this peremptory order for 
the recall of the last Queen’s regiment,—the signal for insur- 
rection to the only powerful Maori tribe which still hesitates 
as to peace or war, in his purpose of reversing the deliberate 
policy of his predecessors at the Colonial Office, and in his 
intention of curtailing, so far as Imperial policy can curtail, 
the area of Her Majesty’s dominions at the Antipodes. In all 
this he is perfectly consistent, and the frigid frankness of his 
announcements would really have in it something of magniti- 
cent audacity, if he were not perfectly aware that English 
public opinion is wholly apathetic on the subject, and cares no 
more at present whether blood flows in New Zealand or not 
than whether blood flows in Spain or not. It may fairly be 
said for Lord Granville that the colonists have shown a most 
wonderful obtuseness in grasping the real significance of the 
colonial policy of the Government. Men who did not under- 
stand the meaning of his despatch of last May will scarcely be 
convinced by a peremptory recall of the Queen’s troops at a 
moment when that recall will mean much what the desertion 
of half the troops in a critical battle would mean,—slaughter, 
lisaster, panic. But it will be their own fault that they have 
not understood. The words were plain enough and the pur- 
pose was plain enough to any understanding open to belief. It 
cannot be denied that they have been blindly, pitiably credulous 
in their attempt to return to a policy of dependence,—in the 
belief that an almost frantic appeal for help in the mildest 
and least active form,—for the name, and symbol, and prestige 
of help, rather than the reality,—would derive the smallest 
support from representations of the massacre and the devasta- 
tion that will probably follow the withdrawal of the Queen’s 
support. They cannot for a moment pretend that they have 
not had warning of what was coming. They have counted 
not merely chickens that were not hatched, but chickens 
which were not even in the egg, of which there was neither 
sign nor prospect. So much the worse for them. Lord 
Granville has not deceived them. He has simply declined to 
relent, when some relenting might have been expected from 
any Colonial Secretary not made of iron. To have said, ‘ Well, 
keep your regiment six or nine months longer, that you may 
have time to find a substitute, but then go it must,’ would 
not have been generous, but it would have been human. Lord 
Granville’s bowels of compassion have not even moved him 
thus far. It would not have answered his purpose. He con- 


fesses that he wishes to have the independence of the Maoris, 
which the late Duke of Newcastle was so anxious to see abso- 


| 
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lutely broken, acknowledged and established. He confesses that 
he wishes to see the land confiscated for open and violent re- 
sistance to the Queen’s authority, and confiscated in accordance 
with a policy formally approved by the late Duke of Newcastle, 
restored to the rebellious Maoris. If, in order to acconiplish 
these great ends,—the success of a native rebellion against the 
Queen’s authority, and the reversal of a penalty on such rebel- 
lion sanctioned by the Queen,—English settlers must pour out 
Lord 
Granville will regret, doubtless, the miserable necessity of 
massacre and misery which his policy entails, but he will 
not shrink from responsibility for it when it is the only means 
of curtailing the Empire of the Queen, and of creating a Maori 
kingdom which may hold a British colony in check. If our 
readers doubt that this is, without any sort of exaggeration, 
the real meaning of Lord Granyille’s despatch, let them read 
the words in which he explains the political reasons for not 
granting the colonists any aid, however temporary :— 

“Tf tho activo employment of British troops in a colony in which 
responsible government has been established under ordinary circum- 
stances is fraught with difficulties, it is still more objectionable when 
the presence of these troops is calculated to encourage the Colonial 
Government in a policy which the Home Government have always 
regarded as pregnant with danger. The present distress of the colony 
arises mainly from two circumstances: the discontent of the natives 
consequent on the confiscation of their land, and neglect of successive 
Governments to place on foot a force sufficiently formidable to cverawe 
that discontent. That the discontent of the natives does mainly arise 
from the confiscation of their lands is manifest. The neighbourhood of 
Tauranga and other confiscated districts on the East coast is that in 
which Te Kooti maintains himself. In Taranaki your own officer states 
that ‘the larger and more generally operative incitement to rebellion is 
the hope of recovering land and status,’ while the restoration of the 
large extent of land confiscated in the Waikato is unequivocally put 
forward by the advisers of the so-called Maori King as the condition of 
pacification.” 

And later on in the despatch Lord Granville adds,——“ But the 
abandonment of land, the recognition of Maori authority, and 
the maintenance of an expensive force, however indispensable 
some or all of these may be, are distasteful remedies, which 
will not be resorted to while the colony continues to expect 
assistance from this country; and a decision to supply the 
colony even with the pyestige of British troops, objectionable 
as I have shown it to be on grounds of practical principle, 
would, in my view, be also immediately injurious to the 
settlers themselves, as tending to delay their adoption of 
those prudent counsels on which, as I think, the restora- 
tion of the Northern Island depends.’ It is impossible, 
we imagine, to explain more clearly than Lord Granville 
here does that he withdraws the troops in order to /orce 
upon the colony the recognition of the independence of 
the Maori King, and the reversal of the policy sanctioned 
by his predecessor as the penalty of rebellion. If, as is 
but too likely, a formidable Waikato insurrection, a con- 
flict & outrance with the English settlers, and a policy of 
massacre on both sides, should be the result, instead of the 
realization of Lord Granville’s dream that the co-ordinate 
authority of the Maori King may be acknowledged, and a treaty 
made—probably with the fanatic Te Kooti—for the re-adjust- 
ment of territorial boundaries,—we do not suppose that Lord 
Granville will either be surprised or shocked. He will, doubt- 
less, bear with equanimity the intelligence of the anarchy he has 


| caused, especially if it leads to the final separation of New 


Zealand from the Empire. That this will be the result of this 
last blow of Lord Granville’s we hesitate to predict. The 
New Zealand Government has shown through the last year so 
remarkable a genius for passive endurance and hope against 
hope, that we are far from disposed to assign any limits to its 
elasticity. But the natural and, not improbably, deliberately- 
intended result of this policy of Lord Granville’s is to force 
New Zealand, as soon as possible, into cutting a knot which 
only entails upon her embarrassment, humiliation, and weari-- 
some as well as dangerous suspense, and is utterly fruitless of 
any substantial result of good. 





A FALLEN STAR. 

HE decease of the Star newspaper, announced on Wed- 

. nesday, is an event deserving more than a passing comment. 
It marks the extinction of that group of Middle-Class Radicals, 
which, under the name of the Manchester School, threatened 
at one time to absorb the Liberal party of Great Britain. 
Instead of that it has been absorbed by it. No party in 
England ever started with a fairer chance of attaining per- 
manent power. It had great chiefs, great ideas, and a great 
following. Mr. Cobden retained, to the hour of his death, an 
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extraordinary ascendancy over moderate men of all parties, 
more especially on questions connected with economics ; and 
Mr. Bright retains still a strong personal hold over the hearts 
of the masses of the people. While Mr. Cobden, with his “ un- 
adorned eloquence,” convinced the reason of the country, Mr. 
Bright fired its heart, anditseemed, when the battle of Free Trade 
was won, as if the party led by these two great men must, in no 
long period, direct the policy of the country. The services it had 
performed were almost inestimable, and—a much rarer case— 
were perceived by the great body of the people to have been 


inestimable. The abolition of the Cou Laws had brought 


comparative plenty to every cottage in the country without | 
injuring landowners, while the establishment of Free Trade had | 


released every kind of industry, and quadrupled our foreign 
commerce. Moreover, by a rare felicity of good fortune, the 
Manchester men had not only been right in their views, so 
right that men began to dream again of politics as a science, 
but they had convinced the whole country that they were 
right, had attained such a position in certain departments of 
thought, that their countrymen were willing to follow them—as 
for instance, in the matter of the repeal of the Paper Duty— 
when following them seemed inconvenient or rash. When, 
having completed their economic work, they took up the cause 
of Parliamentary Reform, a cause certain to be won, and great 
enough to interest the people, there seemed nothing whatever 
to prevent their attaining the position which the Whigs 


_ oceupied in 1833, and governing the country through a party | 


which it would take years to destroy. 
That they did not attain to this position was due to the 
intellectual defect which destroyed the chances of one of the 


boldest, most honourable, and best informed papers that ever | 
existed in London, a defect which, at first undetected, ulti- | 


mately not only extinguished their popularity, but wore away 
the just gratitude which the country vught to have felt for 
their services. But one of them all has risen to be a Minister, 
and that is the one who has least of the defect. Mr. Bright 
cannot sympathize with mankind, he has repeatedly betrayed 
an inability to rise above class prepossessions when the in- 
terests of employers and employed are in conilict, and he has 
never displayed the smallest sympathy with European 
Liberalism, but still within limits he has a heart to which the 
people can warm. He has fought for the cottage. THe can 
sympathize with the needs, though not always with the ideas, 
of the poor. He can feel, and feel intensely, for at least one 
people—the American—which is not his own, and there is 


one marked case in which all the bonds of party, all the | 


bandages of prejudice, all the withes wound round him by 


training, and circumstances, and history seem to be burned like | 


flax in the fire of his genius and benevolence. There is no people 
on earth which would naturally be so antipathetic to a true 
“Manchester man” as the Irish, and Mr. Bright has fought for 
the Irish in season and out of season with an enthusiasm of affec- 
tion, has comprehended them even in their unreasonablenesses 
with a sympathy which sometimes, when foreigners are in 
question, seems impossible to his nature. ‘'he majority of his 
school, however, were men totally destitute of intellectual 
sympathy, of any political emotion which we can describe by | 
the word heart; and this defect, once thoroughly perceived, | 
cost them their power. English Radicalism is never, it is 
true, very sympathetic. With the single exception of the 
Italians, it has never cared for the Liberal party in any other 
country, never helped it, never refrained from sneering because | 
men in the position of escaped prisoners did not at once under- | 
stand the difficult work of administration. To its mind Kossuth | 
was a rebel, Blind a dangerous Democrat, and Louis Blane 
something or other which it called a Socialist. But the 
Manchester men not only did not sympathize with the nation- 
alities, but did not sympathize with theirown people. Theycould 
not comprehend what Englishmen meant in 1854 by hungering 
for a war ; or see why, being in it, they should want to win; or 
understand how men could be such fools as to prefer an idea 
to comfort. The emotion which we call Imperialism, which 
1s as_ strong in America as in England, and which once 
stirred is absolutely irresistible-—which, for instance, swept 
down Lord Palmerston in the zenith of his power, and would, | 
in a week, sweep down Mr. Gladstone,—was to them a caprice, | 
@ humour, almost a mark of lunacy. That extreme sense of | 
the weakness of the individual, again, which preduces the 
-\merican habit of doing everything through iron-bound parties | 
and combinations, and our growing demand for State inter-| 
ference, was to them a folly, an intellectual blunder, something | 
into which they could no more enter than the average English | 
ten-pounder could enter into the claims of Catholicism. They | 


‘unless voluntary agencies of 


' were not particularly hard, in speech at least: but they had, 
owing to this inner want of sympathy, a deficiency of tact, 
which alienated even men who heartily agreed with them. 
Without a trace of cosmopolitan feeling, with a distinct policy 
of isolation from the rest of the world, they were never strongly 
‘national, and the country believed them to be even less 
‘national than they were. To this hour a belief that Mr. 
| Bright would let America kick us—a pure, and, as we 
| believe, an absurd delusion—would. under certain cireum- 
| stances, be the greatest obstacle to his leading a Government, 
‘and the greatest weakness of his ministry. Even within 
their own range their sympathies seemed imperfect. They 
| were all for religious liberty, heartily for it, but they never 
‘seemed interested in religious liberalism, thought abolishing 
church-rates was the liberation of churches. They were for 
the repeal of taxes on knowledge, but wanted to growl 
fat the cost of State education; declared war against 
landlords, but never could get up even a temporary alliance 
with the farmer. The one fiscal wrong no Manchester man 
has admitted that he sees is the tax on raw material called 
the Malt Duty. This defect of sympathy, and consequent want 
of tact, was marked even more strongly in the Star—except, 
of course, during Mr. Morley’s brief administration—than in 
Manchester oratory. There never, perhaps, wasa paper which 
so irritated those who agreed with it. It was usually in the 
right, and was as much hated for being so as is the disagreeable 
| philosopher of some family party. The people at large never 
; Would take to it, though they never could say why. [ft had 
|} every chance of a great success; it was well informed, well 
| written, well pushed, but it could not succeed. People say it 
lacked the news which compels even Radicals to read the 
Standard ; bat the Telegraph is a power, and never, that we can 
remember, had as much news as any other paper. They say it 
was Virulently partizan, but it was milk-and-watery by the side 
of the Standard, which would shriek out ‘ All sophistries !”’ if 
Mr. Gladstone read ont the Nicene Creed, The simple truth 
lis that the paper did not represent English Liberalism, or 
English Radicalism, or English Democracy—there is such a 
thing, though since Douglas Jerrold died it has not had a 
| representative in the London Press—or anything else that was 
large, but only middle-class, well-to-do, manufacturer Radi- 
‘ealism, than which no more limited creed was ever presented 
for the acceptance of mankind. It was like offering the 
multiplication-table as a solution of all difficulties of the soul. 
If there is a set of ideas in the world with which English 
Radicalism has no sympathy, it is that put forward by the 
| more ignorant Evangelicals; yet when the Star absorbed the 
Dial, and “went in” for verbal inspiration, everybody said 
“ Tow like the Star!” It was seldom unjust in its treatment 
of individuals, but was still more seldom generous, and always 
| left an impression—false, we believe—that it fought the aristo- 
‘eracy in the interest not of the people, but of millowners. 
| Its disappearance leaves no void, for the party which believed 
‘in it had disappeared before ; and the journal which should 
truly represent English Radicalism, the paper which should be 
a generous, far-seeing “ Political Register,” has yet to be 
established. The Daily News, to which the proprietors of the 
Star bequeath their function, will fulfil it, and a great deal 


‘more; but even the Daily News is no full representative of 


English Radicalism. It believes too much in breeches, too 
little in the man they clothe. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION LEAGUE AT BIRMINGHAM. 


W* are in hearty sympathy with the chief ends of the 

National Education League, as placed before the coun- 
try in the Birmingham meeting of this week, but we mst 
carefully compare the means which they propose with the 
scheme of Mr. Bruce and Mr. Forster, as represented in the 
Bill of 1868, before we can determine whether their scheme, 
or the scheme matured a year or two ago, is best adapted 
really to meet the urgent needs of the country. 

The two schemes both agree on this point,—that wherever 
the existing primary schools are insufficient or unfit for the 
supply of the wants of any district, schools shall be estab- 
lished by compulsory rating, and subject to the inspection of 
the Privy Council for the district which is thus deficient, 
the kind deemed adequate 
by the State spring up before the time expires at which the 
rate is to be imposed. On this very important first 
point, the scheme of last year and the scheme of the 
National League are fully in harmony. But they differ 
apparently as to the authority by which the insufliciency 
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shall be determined, and they differ materially as to the | their voluntaryist rivals. 


Indeed, they would only have done 


nature of the remedy to be applied,—on the character of | so by surpassing them in the quality of education given; and 
which very much depends in relation to the operation of the | no one would regret that in ¢hat way any school should pass 


system on existing schools. The scheme of 1868 proposed to 
make the Council of Education decide, on the report of 
their inspectors, whether or not the means of education in 
any district were or were not adequate. The scheme of the 
League appears to vest the authority to decide this matter in 
the local authorities. ‘Local authorities shall be compelled 
by law to see that sufficient school accommodation is provided 
for every child in their district,’—and we conclude, though 
it is not so stated,—that not only the accommodation must 
be sufficient, but that the teaching must be sufliciently good. 
The League does not appear to have decided what the local 
authority, in the case of country districts, should be, and a great 
deal of the discussion at Birmingham seemed to ignore the 
difficulties of country districts, and turn solely on the cireum- 
stances of great towns ;—for instance, Mr. Applegarth’s plea 
for naked compulsion, on the ground that the artizans really 
favour compulsion in the matter of education, is very 
likely true, but we fear, and all who have studied 
the subject fear, that the adoption of naked compulsion 
in the agricultural districts might but too surely end in 
the formation of a popular feeling unfavourable to educa- 
tion, as a result of what might be thought a tyrannical inter- 
ference. But to return to the question of the local authority’s 
discretion in deciding that proper accommodation is not pro- 
vided for any child, it is clear that this gives it absolutely into 
the power of any municipal body thoroughly opposed to the 
denominational system to root out ali denominational schools 
without mercy. For as the new rate-built schools are to be 
established at its discretion, and as, when built, they are to be 
Sree schools, it is certain that no schools in the district, not 
being free schools, could make head against them, so that the 
denominations must either make over their buildings and 
organizations to the ratepayers,—who are not, however, com- 
pelled to take them and might refuse,—or see their schools 
drained of scholars by the competition of the new free schools. 
We must say that this proposal strikes us as one of very 
dubious effect in two particulars. First, it is hardly wise to 
grant dispensation to the parent from a payment which 
is of the greatest possible value, not only for the large 
revenue it brings in, and not only for the principle it 
lays down that the parent owes education to the child, 
but also for the immense importance it adds in the eyes of the 
parent to the punctuality of his children’s attendance at school. 
This seems to have been strongly felt at Birmingham, and 
we notice with pleasure that Mr. Fawcett spoke against the 
principle of a perfectly free education. Doubtless, the 
National League feel a difficulty in punishing a man for not 
sending his child to school unless the education is to be gra- 
tuitous. They do not like to punish a poor man for not 
buying something which he may assert that he cannot afford. 
But we strongly suspect that this is rather a reason for extend- 





ing the indirect compulsion of the factory education system, 
—especially considering the danger of going any further | 
than this as yet in the agricultural districts, which are ill 
prepared for naked compulsion,—than for establishing free | 
schools. The school pence are not only a great and very legiti- | 
mate financial resource, but the necessity of providing them is | 
a wholesome thing both for parent and child, making the | 
former appreciate his duties better, and compelling the latter 
to be more economical of the advantages he enjoys than | 
he need be if he got them free of all cost to his parents. 
And in the next place, we should hesitate greatly to put into | 
the hands of the “local authorities ’’ so powerful an instrument 
for the speedy destruction of the existing denominational | 
schools, which could not grant free admittance without heavy 
additional sacrifices very unlikely to be incurred, and which, | 
if they did not, could not, of course, survive the new compe- | 
tition. They might, perhaps, transfer their machinery to the 
municipality, if the municipality would take it. But you could 
not compel the municipality to take it, and if it took it, the | 
specific denominational school would, of course, be extinct. Now, 
is it clear that the new system would be so great an improve- 
ment upon the old as to make it desirable to invent so power- | 
ful an instrument as this for the clean sweeping-away of the 
existing schools, or, at least, of the existing managements ? 
The scheme of 1868 would not have caused this risk. The 
new rating schools were only to be established where the Privy 
Council decided that the schools in existence were insufficient 
for the district, and as they were not to be free schools, even 


when established they need not necessarily have extinguished ; 


another in the race. 

The next great point of difference between the Leaguo’s 
scheme and the scheme of 1868, is that, on the latter plan, 
even where the present educational organization was declared 
inefficient, time and opportunity were to be given for any 
voluntary efforts, whether grounded on religious motives or 
not, to supply the deficiency, before rating the district com- 
pulsorily,—the only conditions made by the State being that 
there should be a stringent conscience clause in the case of a 
religious school, and that the education given should be good 
enough. The new League would at once apply to the rates, 
and would prohibit sectarian or denominational teaching in the 
school founded by the rates,—leaving the question of unsec- 
tarian religious teaching, z.e., the teaching of the Bible with- 
out dogmatic or catechetical comments,—to be determined in 
each individual case by the local authority. It is obyvi- 
ous, we think, that the tendency of the one system 
would be to preserve and extend the influence of schools 
founded from religious motives, while stripping them of all 
power of dogmatic tyranny,—while the tendency of the 
other system must eventually be to favour the secular 
system. We are aware that our able and thoughtful corres- 
spondent, the Head Master of the City of London School, 
looks forward to a very different result,—to a general exten- 
sion of tke system of truly unsectarian religious teaching 
of a high spiritual kind, which he hopes might be adopted 
in these municipal or district schools. If we could really 
hope for this, we should think the gain so enormous,—we 
should deem broad religious teaching of that kind so infinitely 
preferable to the narrow denominational teaching which too 
often prevails in the denominational schools,—that we should 
be disposed to give all our support to the League. But we 
cannot at present feel any real hope of such a result. Thata 
considerable number of the schools might provide for the 
routine reading of the Bible and for a daily routine prayer is 
far from impossible. But this in itself would be all but 
valueless. Unless the teachers felt that to impress a genuinely 
religious spirit on the school was one of the first of their 
duties, the routine use of the Scriptures and even of prayer would 
be—like the College chapel-attendances at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge—nothing but a form. The practical question seems to 
us to be this,—In which class of schools might you fairly hope 
to get, along with sound secular teaching, the most of genuine 
spiritual influence over the children,—such influence, we mean, 
as Mr. Abbott admirably describes in another column? Would 
it be in the municipal schools, where all dogmatic teaching would 
be prohibited, and the use of the Bible and prayer would be 
optional with the authorities ? or in the denominational schools 
with all their narrowness? We fear we must still think in the 
latter. The prohibition of anything like sectarian teaching 
might of itself embarrass religious-minded teachers in the 
municipal schools. There would be many ratepayers who, 
being themselves convinced anti-supernaturalists, might fairly 
enough object to anything like the reading or exposition of 
the miraculous stories of the Gospels; there might be others 
who would dread, above all things, the inculcation on their 
children that Christ’s nature was superhuman ; in any case, 
there would be a great number of political difficulties avoided 
by passing as lightly as possible over the religious part of the 
teaching, and very few persons to be pleased by dwelling on it. 


This state of things could not but tell in the long run; and 


we feel little doubt that the tendency must be to render it 
more and more common not to have the Bible read or prayer 
used at all in the municipal schools, and still commoner to 
discourage any explanation of it, any stress laid on the 
religious side of the matter, any exertion of spiritual influence 
such as Mr. Abbott describes. On the other hand, we cannot 
help hoping that if the denominational schools were to be 
preserved and extended, the tendency must be to liberalize, 
widen, and spiritualize the religious character of their teachings, 
now so narrow,—and this for a double reason,—partly because 
the spirit of the day is working powerfully in this direction in 
every Church ; partly because, under the operation of a stringent 
conscience clause, religious teachers would see that the 
narrower they are, the fewer pupils from outside their own 
limits they can hope to have for the religious lessons,—the 
broader they are, the more pupils from outside their own 
limits they may hope to retain for those lessons. =” 
On the whole, then, and without in the least disguising 
our hearty sympathy with many of the objects of the National 
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League, we cannot help thinking that the old scheme of 1868 
was a more practicable scheme, presenting fewer immediate 
stumblingblocks, and opening out more prospect of liberal 


religious teaching in our primary schools, than the scheme now | 


proposed. It would have provided such schools as the League 
now proposes to provide, wherever others based on voluntary 
exertion were not forthcoming, but not elsewhere. And it 
would not even then have given the new kind of school so 
formidable a weapon for competing with and extinguishing its 
elder rivals. 





Tis hard for the Englishman who traverses the Italy of to-day, 

I and observes her people with unprejudiced eyes, to doubt 

that she must at no distant periol regain much of her ancient 
riches. ‘The elements of wealth are there in such abundance. 
We do not speak of her svil, although that of France is beside it 
but an ungenerous one, for some of the richest soils in the world 
belong to poverty-stricken races, and the owners of Australasia 
never accumulated a month’s supply of food. Nor do we speak 
of what are called *‘ natural resources,” the mines and quarries and 
fruits and cereals ia which Italy is so rich, for countries like India 
and Peru, which contain all the world contains, have often been filled 

with populations poor to hunger, and the lavishness of nature too 
often seems to paralyze the energy of man. We speak of a source 
of wealth which we have often heard mentioned by shrewd 
Italians, and have recently watched closely for ourselves, the rare 

industrial faculty of the Italian people, a faculty which, once put 

forth as it is now being put forth, must result in great accumula- 

tions. ‘The prejudice of Englishmen as to the laziness of Italians 

is a prejudice merely, though it is one not very hard to 

understand. The aristocracy was till lately indolent in the 

extreme, and the well-to-do middle-class is so still. Cut off by 

their foreign oppressors from all careers, except those connected 

with the Church or the public service, driven from commerce by 

ridiculous tariffs, habituated to economy, and full of that sense of 

enjoyment in existence which is felt to content only by the men of 
the South, and by them only when nature is visibly gracious— 

Arabs, Bengalees, and Peruvians, for example, are at heart melan- 

choly people—the Italians with a little took to sauntering, to 

intrigue, and to half-humorous, half-satirical gossip, led lives with- 

out purpose or interest, and found in the absence of cares compensa- 

tion for their neglect of duties. For the most part, the well-to-do 

lead those lives still, though a new crave for wealth, aud indeed 

a new necessity for it, is gradually driving them out of their 

easy groove. Then the shop life of which the foreigner sees 

s0 much was, and iu a less degree is, an apparently indolent 

one, Italians, like Turks, and, indeed, all Asiatics except the 
Chinese, “ keeping shop ” mainly with their heads, leaving work, 

as we regard it, to subordinates, and doing most even of their 

book-work after hours or in the early morning. Finally, the 
restrictious placed upon enterprise were so severe that it languished 
or died—in Naples, for example, during two generations there was 
but one investment for capital, State bonds, which rose, conse- 
quently, to 120—and work was almost unprocurable, or when pro- 
cured was paid for at rates which made industry seem a waste of 
time. It was pleasanter to lounge, or beg, or work sharply an 
hour a day, and very nearly as profitable ; and the Italian, who has 
no instinctive impatience of doing nothing, and whose eyes, where- 
ever he turns, are satisfied with beauty, accepted the fate which 
seemed to him at once unavoidable and endurable. He was aided by 
& temperance which is a wonder and almost a ridicule to men of the 
more exacting North,and which, if we read Roman stories right, must 
at some time have been forced on him by necessity. With food 
cheaper than it is anywhere in Europe—a Florentine, for example, 
can be well fed on fourpence a day—no ‘Tuscan ever eats quite 
enough for health, and with wine almost for the asking, no Italian 
out of one or two occupations ever drinks. There was no necessity 
for labour, and no reward for it, and the Italian is not au English- 
man or a Chinese, to work for work’s sake. Even then, however, 
agricultural labour went on, and the cultivator contrived, by 
marvellous industry, to extract a crop so good that he could pay 
half to the owner yet leave himself a sullicient subsistence, ter- 
raced the hills, and—first cause of his beautiful climate—in- 
cessantly replauted the plains. In Italy alone the small culture 


has not swept away the trees, for the trees produce the rent. 
Work came at last with the revival of enterprise, remunerative 
work, work with wages, and the Italian, after his siesta of centuries, 
took to it with his old activity, aud his old power of making the 
brain aid the hand. 
disappeared. 





| busy as Northern capitals ; and Naples, the city of the Lazzaroni, is 
a hive of workmen, who, though they still sleep in the heat, work 
on tirelessly from five till noon and from two till five at their 
occupations, and then again at home far into the night, work with 
| 4 will and an energy equal to that of any ordinary artizans, though 
inferior, no doubt, to that of English navvies. Strange to say, 
too, the great curse of all Southern people—want of fidelity to their 
work—is little felt in Italy. ‘The men take a pride, as of artists, 
in their labour, need little superintendence, and, as a rule, always 
do the very best, if not the very utmost, they can, and their 
best is very good. As builders they are unapproachable, by the 
testimony even of English engineers, while they display, wherever 
they get the chance, the faculties wanting to English workmen of 
all trades, innate taste and capacity for invention. M. Haussmann 
has had to import Italian workmen for his opera-house, and where- 
ever anything beyond industry is needed, wherever the workmen 
are required to be originators, they are at ouce forthcoming. 
Given a trade like the silversmith’s, or the pearl-caster's, or any one 
demanding either an artist’s eye or a special sleight-of-hand, and 
six weeks’ instruction suflices to secure men whose touch is in its 
way as perfect as that of a great sculptor. ‘The result we hope to 
attain by technical education and art schools and cultivation 
generally has been attained in Italy without effort. Duties can 
there be entrusted to labourers which in England could be 
assigned only to the cultivated. In Venice, Salviati’s foremen are 
men of genius. In Florence, men who cannot read are moulding 
the stone ornamentation for palaces. In Leghorn and Ancona, tlie 
shipyards are full of men in blouses who could plan a ship as well 
as the engineers who employ them. Common carpenters turn out 
wood carvings which make English connoisseurs stare, at prices 
which might make philanthropists wince. The workmen in this 
trade display a positive genius for furniture which will yet make 
it an important trade, were only foreign carriage more speedy and 
less expensive. In every branch of manufacture in which soue- 
thing is required beyond organization and machine-like industry, 
English capitalists may find in Italy an endless supply of labour 
such as they can discover nowhere else. A factory for shirtings 
would not pay, but a factory for the costliest velvets, the finest 
china, the most elaborate decorations, the most delicate instru- 
ments, would. ‘The slightest cultivation would make Italian work- 
men the first in the world, as they were in the middle ages, and the 
cultivation is at hand. In the cities a passion for instruction has 
broken out, and in North and Central Italy the communes are 
meeting the demand most nobly, the single want being au adequate 
supply of teachers, In some towns the adults are thronging 
to night-schools, as in Venice, where even the gondoliers are 
learning to read; and Florence, where unskilled labourers, 
cabmen, masons’ assistants, and the like give two hours 
of their rest to learu to read and write, aud record the cal- 
culations which even in the unlettered days they could always 
make. It needs but time and quiet to make education as uni- 
versal in Italian cities as in Prussia; to make it a shame to be 
ignorant, a shame under which the children already wince, and there 
will be quiet. ‘There is a uew life among the people, and with it a 
new habit of order. Some observers who have watched them 
closely say that a spirit of democracy of the restless rather than of 
the old proud kind is spreading, that the lower class begins to 
manifest something of French envy of the rich; but the order of the 
cities is something marvellous, and violent crime, with one excep- 
tion, unknown. Milan, Venice, and Florence are safer than Londou. 
Stabbing, unfortunately, is still frequent, partly because an Italian 
always expresses jealousy in that way, partly because in his 
long-taught distrust of the civil law he has learned to cou- 
sider the knife the only redresser of a pecuniary wrong. It is 
doubtful if he strikes as often as the Euglishman, but then his 
blow is fatal. ‘Lo smash in an adversary’s face and head, as an 











infuriated Englishman does, and yet spare life, would strike an 
Italian as an exquisite brutality worthy of lynching ; but there 
is not the same horror of a blow with the fatal but not brutal 
steel. ‘The practice is dying away, however, in the North— 
Brescia excepted—and if the Courts were a little cheaper and 
quicker, if there were some means of redress against an official, 
aud if the law against murder were executed like a law of 
nature, assassination would gradually become an offence of the 
past, as bravoism—assassination for hire—already is. North of 
the Roman States stealing, except by an exercise of his intellect, 
is not an Italian vice; and even in Naples, the police, three times 
as numerous and as active as in any other city, is gaining ground 
upon the badly disposed, whose greatest protection now is the dis- 


Everywhere the loungers without money } trust of authority, the tacit combination to protect all whomn 
Milan, Florence, Ancona, Leghorn, Genoa are as. it attacks, which in Naples, as in Ireland, bas been fostered by 
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vencrations of legal injustice. 
it is much to have triumphed by day. The real spirit of the people, 
their genuine instinct, is better shown by an incident for which 
we may, we believe, absolutely vouch. The King is convinced 
that soldiers are best made in great camps, and this year some 
forty thousand men were collected in a plain some miles from 
Florence. It was before the vintage, the plain was full of pea- 
sants, and to conciliate them they were promised full compensa- 
tion for all damage doue by the soldiers. They were even urged 
to send in claims, and they showed no hesitation, but the total 
amount, as estimated by themselves, was less than 400 francs. 
The soldiers had wandered at will among the fields, then most 
tempting; had been encamped under the walls of the little farms, 
had been six weeks with the villages, as it were, at their mercy, 
and had done less harm than guests would. 

The defect of the Italian as an industrial is a certain sluttish- 
ness as to his work wherever his artistic taste is not aroused. 
That which need not be beautiful is done badly. In the whole 
peninsula South of Turin there is not a morsel of butter fit to 
eat. There are the great sleek grey cows that would delight 
equally Landseer or MecCombie; there is the milk, and there is 
the apparatus ; but there is not the last little touch of cleanliness 
which would tura out the butter in an appetizing shape. It is 
the same with wine. Italy could this year be flooded with her 
own grape-juice ; there never was such a crop, and one-third 
at least of the wine obtained would, in French hands, fetch 
its price, indeed great quantities do reach Bordeaux, there to be 
‘‘improved” into claret; but the Italian cannot as yet be per- 
suaded that nature even in Italy will not do the whole of man’s 
work for him, The Minister of Agriculture, Minghetti, is devoting 
his whole energy to this subject, asserting what is, we believe, 
literally true, that if Italian wine could only be brought up to the 
French level, the difference in value would exceed the whole 
public expenditure of Italy, but as yet he has only converted some 
great landlords. Half the cities are spoiled for want of penn’orths 
of plaster, and the workman who will spend hours in perfecting the 
curve of a moulding will not spend five minutes in keeping his 
tools up to the maker's mark, will hardly take his saws out of the 
rain. It is curious that precisely the same charge was once 
alleged, and truly, against a race whose industry has never been 
questioned, the Scotch, who have contrived more or less to free 
themselves from the reproach. ‘The evil will be slow of cure in 
Italy, where content rises into a vice; but it will be cured with the 
desire for more money, which, with rising prices, a higher standard 
of comfort, more education, and incessant intercourse with the 
North, is penetrating every grade of Italian society. Competence 
by the village standard is poverty by the standard of the capital, 
and north of the Roman States all Italy is in motion. ‘Twenty 
years hence there will not be a grown man who has not seen the 
Ten years ago not one in a hundred had ever passed the 
boundary of his commune. 


sea. 


CRIMES OF VEXATION. 

11 murder and suicide at Whitton are really alarming events, 

if they can be fairly taken to indicate what some other 
recent double crimes of the same kind,—not, however, that of 
Wood Green,—seem to indicate, that the moral and imaginative 
barriers against violent crime are growing weaker, and that a 
comparatively very insignificant motive is sufficient to impel men 
to these spasms of vindictive indulgence, even though they realize 
that they must follow murder by suicide if they wish to escape 
the only great penalty they still dread, the social humiliation of 
conviction and its consequences. ‘lhe murder of Mr. Kyezor, 
aged 75, by astill more aged if not more venerable man, Mr. 
Green, or, as it now seems that he ought to be called, Mr. 
Edwards—the man who gave information of the Cato-Street plot 
to assassinate the Cabinet and pillage London in 1820—aged 81, 
for a mere squabble about a tenancy, embittered by abusive 
language on one side, is a far more really alarming kind of 
crime than the murder of Maria Death and Mr. Boyd from 
motives of jealousy by Hinson. In that case, there was 
at least the most violent passion by which human nature is 
agitated to account for the crime, and that passion 
was the passion of a young man. But in this Whitton murder 
there was everything which we are accustomed to consider 
likely to diminish the force of such vindictive motives, and to 
restrain their operation,—the great age of the murderer, the age 
and social popularity of the murdered man, a trivial cause of 
quarrel, a long delay between the last personal collision and the 
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Naples is still unsafe by night, but | the murderer and his victim, neither warm and strong enough to 


make the affront given a real wound to the heart, nor so weak, 
one would have thought, but that the mere conception of the murder 
of Mr. Kyezor must have had all that frightful reality and distinct- 
ness of meaning about it which familiarity with the living ways 
and habits of the victim adds to the intrinsic horror of every 
murderous purpose. Yet it was clearly not a crime resulting from 
a mere impulse of the moment, for a Saturday and Sunday had 
intervened between the last personal dispute and the murder itself; 
and it was not done in a fit of intemperance, for it was done early 
on the Monday morning, and had been carefully prepared for; 
indeed, Green or Edwards had availed himself of his knowledge 
of the time when Mr. Kyezor took his regular morning walk to 
find an opportunity for shooting him. 

It is well nigh impossible, we should think, to remember any 
crime committed from motives which we are accustomed to think 
so weak, and in spite of restraints which we are accustomed to 
think so strong, as this. If the querulousness of aged men begins to 
take the form of murder and suicide—and really the motive of 
Green’s crime seems to be little more than an outburst of the 
querulousness of an aged man—what emotion or passion of 
humanity can be thought too weak to prompt the most fierce and 
violent of crimes? We do not see why, if this and kindred cases 
be really any indication of a permanent tendency diminishing the 
inward restraints upon crime, we might not come at last to having 
men connit suicide from dislike to a cold or to a sleepless night, or 
murder on the passenger who had taken the place next the window 
in the railway carriage which they had intended to secure. It 
appears that Mr. Green had received from Mr. Kyezor notice to 
quit his house, and threats of an action for slander, that they had 
had one or two personal collisions about it, and that then Green, 
taking plenty of time to think the affront over and get two or 
three pistols ready, accosted his landlord in his morning walk, shot 
him, and then rushed home to shoot himself. If the “ obsolete 
vice ” of revenge, as the Suturday Review once called it, can come 
to life again with such astounding force in one who has passed his 
four-score years, what might we not expect of those younger natures 
to which the frenzy of absolutely reckless vindictiveness is still 
sweeter and more entrancing, because those who feel it have never 
yet suffered the salutary pain of stifled passion? It is, at least, 
quite conceivable that society might one day go to pieces less from 
the spread of the deeper criminal motives and passions such as 
usually lead to theft, and robbery, and concealed murder, than 
from the ordinary peevishness of society, if it ever takes it into its 
head to indulge itself in violent modes of expressing ill-temper 
and to evade the consequences by suicide. Faults, as we are 
accustomed to call them—impatience, vanity, discontent, the 
temper which cannot contain itself when a key is lost, or a caller 
comes at the wrong time, or a favourite horse’s knees are broken— 
may very possibly one day threaten the constitution of society 
almost as seriously as avarice, jealousy, and lust do now. There 
is no reason, in the nature of things, why what we call the worse 
and deeper passions alone should be formidable. ‘The woman the 
other day who first threw her dog over Southwark Bridge because 
she was short of food, and then drowned herself because 
she had drowned her dog, may be a type of the kind of 
violence which society may one day have most to fear. 
It does not the least follow that because we get more or less 
rid of what we now call the common criminal motives we 
should get rid of violent crime. The kind of emotions which all 
classes are accustomed to feel daily in themselves, and to recognize 
in others, and which we at present regard as more likely to inter- 
fere with the pleasures and comforts of society than seriously to 
endanger its existence, might very well become as dangerous and 
fatal to public security as any others. 

Suppose, for instance, that that peculiar temperament which 
cannot raise itself above the ‘light afflictions” of the moment, 
which frets and chafes at a gnat-bite, or a serious misprint, or a 
smoking chimney, or a failure to catch the train, till the whole 
perspective of life is lost in the mist of the immediate trouble,— 
and there is such a temperament, not a very uncommon one either, 
—should be greatly multiplicd amongst us, we think it very likely 
that vexations might begin to issue in all the awful consequences 
of crime. ‘There certainly are persons, and not a few of them, 
who bear the great blows of life with both magnanimity and 
fortitude, and who yet get red-hot at once under the small 
blows, to whom grief and misfortune bring an increase of dignity, 
while petty trials bring nothing but shame. This, no doubt, arises 
from the fact that the greater blows touch and stimulate the 
highest parts of the mind, and call into exercise faith and the 


crime, a certain amount of intermittent regard existing between | deeper spiritual affections, while the petty blows seem to make the 
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mind dwindle into something like equality with these minute 
antagonists, needing a certain power of mental ‘‘ detachment,” as 
the Catholics say, to be borne well at all. Those whose minds 
cannot draw off from the smaller pains which affect them, which 
cannot know them as they are,—specks of dust upon the mental 
cornea, painful enough for the moment, and disturbing enough to 
the vision, but utterly insignificant when their true significance is 
best understood,—are but too likely to be moved to guilt and 
crime by petty irritations, much more likely, at least, than by 
grievous and terrible wrongs. ‘The man in one of Miss Bremer’s 
novels who shot his horse because he could not make it do what 
he wished, is the type of a character more and more common in 
days when ‘‘ detachment” of mind is becoming less and less 
common. Many of the better tendencies of the day—the 
eagerness with which we are taught to throw ourselves 
into little duties, the excessive ‘‘ earnestness” that is in- 
stilled into the young, rather tend to inclose and absorb the 
mind too much in the detail of the moment, and to render it 
difficult for it to see the smallness of small things. We do not mean 
that the murder and suicide committed by Green are illustrations 
of this—for it is obvious that it was the chafing of a petty nature 
under the agony of being worsted by an antagonist, publicly 
recognized in the Whitton circle as his antagonist, which 
induced him to prefer murder and suicide to defeat. But the same 
irritability which arose in him from the sense of rivalry, arises in 
many a more cultivated mind from mere intolerance of small 
obstacles in the way of a keen purpose ; and that sort of irritability 
is quite capable, if never regularly checked, of ecstasies of impatience 
as fatal in result. <A life apt to be temporarily concentrated in 
small things is by no means peculiar to men whose tastes are low 
and natures small. It belongs often to men capable of the most 
lofty faith and thought, if they throw themselves too eagerly into 
fits of purpose, grooves of enterprise, and suspend their wider life, 
as they often do, till any one of these is terminated. Anger and 
impatience quite incommensurable with the occasion is, at least, as 
common with men of high mind, but of feverish practical ardour, 
as with men of low. We can well imagine that in this generation 
of ours, when so many men 
“Glance and nod and hurry by, 
And never once possess their soul 
Until they die,” 

there might be a real tendency to the development of a new class 
of crimes,—crimes of vexation,—crimes the stimulus to which is 
wholly without proportion to the result. And this tendency, if it 
exists, must be aggravated by the growing and, in a certain sense, 
healthy disposition, to fix the conscience less on mere conse- 
quences, and more on the spirit in which actions are conceived. 
The remedy is not properly a moral, but rather a religious one,— 
the constant elevation of the heart and imagination above the 
mere details of life, to that higher life in the presence of which 
the spirit is always living. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—@~—— 
DENOMINATIONAL “ ATMOSPHERE.” 
(To THE EprTor OF THE * SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—The article on “The Irish Catholic Bishops” in your paper 
of September 11, deals with a most important question, and one 
the right adjustment of which involves political issues of great 
magnitude. Moreover, it is a pressing question, and is sure to be 
earnestly debated in the next session of Parliament. I ask, then, 
is it so certain that the attitude of these Irish Bishops, when, in 
relation to primary education, they ask for the retention of religious 
emblems in the schoolrooms, is offensive and intolerable? Is it 
80 certain that the just limitation of State aid to Irish National 
Schools involves “the stripping of all ordinary schoolrooms, if 
intended for children of more than one faith, of those expressive 
symbols to which the Protestant parent may naturally aud very 
Strongly object as indirect modes of propagandism ” ? 

It seems to me that the true way to get at a satisfactory com- 
promise in these matters of education is to form an ideal picture 
of the whole case, confined to its permanent and necessary relations. 
If we do this, we shall see two partics, the State and the parent, 
and these only. This is not to ignore the clergy, but to consider 
them as standing in the second line, and not the first. Behind the 
citizen parent, we see his minister or priest, exercising naturally, 
and, on the whole, beneficially, an enormous influence upon him ; 
nevertheless, the State is not called upon to deal with the priest | 





school, enter into immediate relations with the civil power which 
sanctions and sustains it. 

What, then, are the desires and demands which naturally arise 
in the breast of a parent in regard to the education of his children ? 
For the sake of distinctness, let us suppose the parent to be a 
moderate but sincere [rish Catholic (I say sincere, because, in spite 
of all the vague talk about the growth of liberalism and laxity 
among lay Roman Catholics, this sincere party is the one with 
which Government will ultimately have to reckon); what does 
this sincere Irish Catholic, whom we will further suppose to be of 
the labouring class, really want ? We may conceive his cogitations, 
translated into the language of educated men, to run somewhat as 
follows :—‘ My son will probably follow ere long his father’s busi- 
ness, and be in the same social condition as I am myself ; I wish him, 
therefore, to be as well taught and trained as possible, first for the 
life beyond the grave, next for the life here. ‘To provide for the 
first, { would wish the teacher of the village school to which I 
mean to send him to be a Catholic like myself, and not a follower 
of any other religion. I should also desire that in a certain 
moderate degree, (my priest makes a great point of this, more than 
I should myself perhaps, but as it is his business, he may be right) 
a religious atmosphere should pervade the school, assimilating it to 
the boy’s own home ; that a crucifix, and statuette of the blessed 
Virgin, and perhaps a religious picture or two, should be visible 
on the walls, to catch now and then the wandering eye, and direct 
the thoughts to the invisible world. A reasonable portion of time 
being, then, allotted to religious instruction, all that I desire in 
regard to my first great object, that of preparing my boy for the 
life to come, will—so far as his school life is concerned—be 
attained. But he has also to be prepared to live his life here,— 
which, indeed, is the direct aim and purpose of all secular schools. 
Now, I cannot trust my priest to provide, in sufficiency and of the 
best quality, that knowledge of things and methods which is essen- 
tial to the successful prosecution of a lay career. It is not my 
priest’s proper business, and unless he is one man out of a thousand 
he will undervalue the importance of this whole side of life. I 
must, to secure this end, trust to the regulative power of the State, 
that is, of the general community itself, organized for ensuring to 
each of its members the free and intelligent development of his 
faculties here below. In brief, I desire my boy’s school to be under 
a Catholic master, and to be pervaded by a Catholic atmosphere, 
because I am myself a Catholic; I desire its arrangements for 
teaching to be strictly controlled by the State, because I am a man 
and a citizen.’ 

Suppose, now, as is the fact, that there are a great many dis- 
tricts in the south and west of Ireland where all the resident heads 
of families might and would, if they could get their thoughts into 
clear consciousness, hold something like this language. No one, 
surely, will assert that on these conditions a school of fifty or a 
hundred Roman Catholic children might not be maintained in 
efficiency, and so as to satisfy the consciences alike of the parents 
and of the State. 

But now comes the complicating circumstance. Five or six 
Protestant children desire to join the school. Our supposed 
Roman Catholic parent has no sort of objection, nor has the priest 
who stands behind him. ‘They may come and welcome, both would 
say, and their religious beliefs shall be scrupulously respected. No 
difficulty such as English clergymen are apt to raise would be made 
in Ireland about accepting a strict conscience clause. Religious 
instruction being given before and a/ter the regular school work, 
(which is, indeed, the present practice in the Irish national schools), 
the Protestant children might absent themselves at those hours, 
and all would be arranged. Lut no, you say, the crucifix and pic- 
tures must go, for fear of “ indirect propagandism ;” no little Pro- 
testant can be expected to learn his lessons in the midst of such 
seductive and distracting objects. ‘This is the delicate point ;—if 
you are right, then the demand of the Irish Bishops must be 
resisted ; but if you are wrong, and impose an unjust condition, 
the danger of continuing to insist upon it relatively to the effectual 
conciliation of Irish feeling can hardly be exaggerated. 

Now, what might our model parent be expected to say in the 
case supposed? Something like this, I think:—*‘ The effect of 
removing the crucifix and other religious objects, to the sight of 
which the Catholic children are accustomed, will be to Protestan- 
tize the atmosphere of the school for the sake of the small minority 
of Protestant children who frequent it. Is this fair? is this 
religious equality? For it cannot be denied that such would be 
the effect; the Catholic child having been always taught that the 
use of such objects is good and edifying,—to exclude them from his 
schoolroom on principle, and because Protestants object to them, is, 


directly, but with the parents, who, by sending their children to a | pro tanto, to Protestantize the atmosphere of that schoolroom. But 
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is it just that the five or six Protestant children should insist on 
having the schoolroom pervaded by ¢ie/r religious atmosphere, 
because they object to inhaling the religious atmosphere of the 
great majority? Surely not. That this ‘‘ atmosphere ” exercises, 
on the one side and on the other, a most real influence, no one who 
knows Ireland will dispute. The atmosphere of Trinity College 
has caused scores of Irish Catholics to change their religion, though 
the authorities of the place have ever observed the requirements of 
a conscience clause rigorously and honourably ; and, on the other 
hand, many scattered bodies of Protestants, Wexford county is a 
well-known instance,—have, in the course of generations, succumbed 
to the continuous silent pressure of the Roman Catholic atmosphere 
about them. Because the Roman Catholic atmosphere is in great 
measure generated by positive, and the Protestant atmosphere by 
negative, acts and arrangements, you have no right to say that 
wherever the two come in contact the former must quit the field. 
The question, which shall give way, ought surely to be deter- 
mined—as such questions usually are determined in a free country 
—by majority. A few Protestant children, entering a school where 
the majority are Roman Catholic, must be content, so long as their 
religion is respected, to move in a Roman Catholic atmosphere ; 
just as a few Roman Catholic children, entering a school where the 
majority were Protestants, must be content to move in a Protes- 
tant atmosphere, Such things are inevitable while differences of 
religion exist.’ 

Having said thus much, Sir, ‘to mitigate the justice of your 
plea,” I leave the subject to that equitable and even-handed treat- 
ment which from you it will be sure to receive, and from which, in 
intention at least, no one has ever known you to deviate.—I am, 
Sir, &c., te 

** UNSECTARIAN EDUCATION.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE * SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Will you allow me, as one of the “ religionists ” from whose 
control your correspondent ‘* W. 13.” wishes to emancipate educa- 
tion, to say a few words in your columns in answer to his remarks ? 
Much as I sympathize with his earnest protest against the abuse to 
which the Bible is occasionally subjected, [ cannot but think 
‘ W. B.” has exaggerated the disadvantages, and I am sure he has 
extenuated the advantages, of religious teaching. 

I have passed through part of the training to which  W. B.” 
looks forward so hopefully. ‘Jew, Anglican, Catholic” (the 
last more rarely), ‘‘ Baptist, and Independent,” we sat side by side 
at school together. All of us—with the exception of the Jews, 
whose exemption created no ill-feeling or difficulty of any kind— 
attended prayers and religious instruction. ‘The instruction was 
of the simplest kind, involving little more than a knowledge of the 
text of the Gospels and the history of the Old and New Testament. 
But apart from the information, I am sure it was a good thing for 
us boys to know that we were not debarred from religious instruc- 
tion by our religious differences, and that we had a common ground 
on which we could all meet. ‘The tone of our conversations was 
sensibly influenced by this consciousness; we recognized and (in 
the highest forms) sometimes quictly alluded to our differences ; 
and whatever else may have been the results of our discussions, they 
had the effect of making us feel that conversation about religion 
was not a ‘‘ forbidden thing,” and that our differences were mostly 
slight in comparison with our agreement. 

The prayers were to my mind of still greater importance, and I 
sincerely hope that, even if the Bible be banished from State 
schools, prayer may be retained. In these days of competition, 
boys, as well as parents, are in great danger of regarding education 
as nothing else but a profitable investment to bring in a prospec- 
tive fortune, or situation, or scholarship, or fellowship; boys are 
inclined to see the ideal student in some school-fellow who has a 
facility for ‘* cramming,” and a happy knack of coming out first 
in examinations. I am sure it was a good thing for me and my 
school-fellows to be reminded solemnly every morning that the 
object of life is not merely ‘ to get one’s own living,” but also ** to 
do one’s duty.” Prayer connects “ work” and duty. Separate 
the idea of ‘‘ duty” from the idea of ‘* work” in boys’ minds 
and you commercialize education, surely commercialized enough 
already. 

It is scarcely necessary-to add that “a jumble of murders, 
poetry, genealogy, obscure prophecy, philosophy, and crime,” even 
when balanced by the gain of ‘‘a contact with its poetry and 
philosophy,” does not fairly represent the results of religious 
teaching, even as it is. And what is more easy than to diminish 
some and destroy others of the abuses which your correspondent 
attacks ? Let no punishment be connected with any Bible lesson, 





no passages be committed to memory ; let no boys below a certain 


age read the Old Testament, and among junior boys let the Gospels 
alone be read. 

If Christianity means (as who will deny ?) devotion to a Person, 
then the life of that Person may be assumed as the common basis 
for religious instruction. ‘To explain the state of Jewish society, 
the relation between Jew, Roman, and Greek, to elicit by question 
and answer from a boy’s own lips the meaning of “ forgiveness,’ 
‘* mercy,” ‘¢ justice,” and “sacrifice,” and the difference between 
the “signs” of our Lord and the “signs” of Simon Magus, and 
unobtrusively to lead one’s pupils onward to catch some glimpse of 
the perfect unselfishness and the orderly method of the life of 
Jesus, surely these are subjects numerous enough and worthy 
enough to occupy a teacher's attention, and to leave him little time 
to offend his young Independents by dissertations on episcopacy, or 
his Calvinists by assaults on predestination, or his Baptists by 
sneering at immersion. 

One word more, Sir. Jf the Bible is badly taught, it is the 
examiners of schools who are chiefly to blame. ‘They will not, asa 
rule, take the trouble to ask questions that require thought; they 
have recourse to cram-puzzles, and the teacher too often supplies. 
the crammed pupils to meet the demand. Under official examiners 
appointed by the State this evil ought not to exist. 

‘Did you never think what a luxury it would have been could 
you, at the age of eighteen, read, fresh and new, the life of King 
David?” It is thus that ‘“* W. B.” concludes his earnest letter. 
A luxury, indeed !—a luxury with which most boys of eighteen, 
unprepared by previous training, unacquainted with the simplest 
facts of Biblical history, would surely find it easy to dispense.— 
I an, Sir, &c., 

City of London School. 

[We entirely agree with Mr. Abbott's ideal of religious educa- 
tion, except, perhaps, his objection to the learning of the poetry of 
the Bible by heart, which, if not made a mere lesson and taskwork, 
is of the greatest possible benefit to both the imagination and 
intellect of children. Our only doubt is as to the machinery by 
which we shall most easily approach Mr. Abbott's ideal,—the- 
denominational schools or the proposed national unsectarian 
schools, which in nine cases out of ten would, we fear, be secular. 
—Ep. Spectator.) 


Epwin A. ABBoTr. 


LONG HOLIDAYS. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPRCTATOR.”) 

Smm,—Your dictum that school holidays ‘have increased, are 
increasing, and ought to be diminished ” will be heartily welcomed 
by a very large class of parents, who wish to bring up their 
children with the least possible amount of trouble to themselves. 
No one, however, would suspect you of writing in the interest of 
persons thus minded. You show, as usual, that you desire to look 
at the question on every side; and I therefore venture to suggest 
that however reasonable may be your dissatisfaction with the pre- 
sent state of things, there is one important consideration to which 
you have hardly done justice. 

You speak chiefly of the effect of school-work on the boys, but 
we must also, in the interest of the boys, think of its effect upon 
the masters. It is, for the boys’ sake, of the very greatest import- 
ance that the masters should teach with freshness of mind and in 
good spirits; and yet these are constantly endangered by the 
monotony of school life. There are other callings, no doubt, which 
involve much more monotonous employment than that of the 
teacher, but those who follow them have not so delicate a task 
as working on the mind and character of the young. School- 
teaching is a thing quite by itself. In its mechanical regularity 
it is like many humble occupations, and yet it differs from them 
all in this, that the quality of the work turned out depends almost 
entirely on the personality of the worker. If a master could be 
made into a machine for putting knowledge into boys as a printer 
becomes a machine for putting words into type, you might apply 
the most strictly economical rules and get asmuch work out of him az 
possible ; but this cannot be, and as soon as you haveextracted more 
than a very moderate amount, you will find that the work suffers in 
quality as much as it gains in quantity. You, Sir, have accused 
us teachers of being ‘“ half-timers.” I fear statistics would not 
bear you out, and [ am inclined to think that boys in England 
are injured rather by their masters working too much than toc 
little. I agree with you that a great distinction should be drawn 
between day-schools and boardiug-schools, but in the latter, at all 
events, we ought to have a liberal allowance of holidays. Many 
large boarding-schools are in the country, where the masters are 
almost cut off from social intercourse. ‘The consequence is that their 
occupation has a very narrowing-and often a very depressing effect 
upon them. In some schools there is no regular break between tite 
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beginning of February and the end of July, and during the last half 
of this period the masters find their work much more trying than 
during the first half. The boys seem to them less easy to teach, 
and they seem to the boys far more irritable. 

By all means, then, let the schoolmaster every now and then go 
abroad, or wherever he may get a thorough change, and renew his 
rapport with the outer world. Perhaps the best plan would be to 
have three holidays,—three weeks at Christmas, three weeks from the 
middle of April, and six weeks from the beginning of August ; but 
the third holiday has two drawbacks: first, the parents who send 
boys from a distance do not like to pay the expenses of three 
journeys ; and, secondly, both before and after a holiday there is 
always a good deal of time wasted. Lowever, I did not take up 
the pen to discuss any particular scheme, but to testify, however 
feebly, that a liberal allowance of holidays is absolutely essential 
to enable us to keep our humanity in the monotonous occupation 
of school-teaching.—I am, Sir, &c., R. H. Q. 

THE APOSTLES AND ST. MATTHIAS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”)] 
S1r,—Some remarks in your article of October 2 (‘‘ Dr. Ewing on 
Infallibility by Machinery”) caused me that sense of pleasure we 
experience when sensations felt, but not thought into shape, are 
clearly expressed to our eyes. Nearly all external influences 
concur to impress upon us the duty (truly most important) of 
prompt decision,—that of doubt, through sense of want of sure 
knowledge sufficient to justify choice to ourselves, is almost as 
universally censured. Yet how often is it a saving voice! And 
how unsatisfactory is a decision (taken with whatever honesty) 
arrived at by resolve, not by conviction, by a determination to 
attain a result, instead of suffering the result to appear ; by seek- 
ing in short to force the individual liberty of events, and our own 
conviction, not trusting that God’s order has power to fulfil itself, 
and to make itself manifest in right season to us. ‘The case you 
cite (election of St. Matthias) seems to me one in point. Are we 
at this day satisfied (supposing we think about it) that Matthias 
was more worthy than Barsabas for his position? But when 
light blinds the eyes of Saul, our hearts acknowledge this ‘‘ least 
of the apostles” their most sufficing complement—the true 
successor of Judas. Him we could not miss, but had the Apostles 
been content to wait, I think we should not have required 
Matthias at their hands. I speak in all humility, as becomes a 
woman in the presence of Englishmen; nor, believe me, should I 
express my ideas at all, were it not that the very singular tone of 
justice of your journal renders a certain confidence in your 
sympathy a duty on my part. But I have no desire (except you 
deem it expedient) to see my remarks printed.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Lire Srupent. 

In what degree, I wonder, is our inward dissatisfaction with the 
election of St. Matthias, our satisfaction with that of St. Paul, a 
natural and inevitable result of the doubt which ruled at the 
selection of the first, of the keen certainty which ruled the 


second ? 
—_p——_ 
MR. DREW’S REASONS OF FAITIL* 
Mr. Drew's interesting and thoughtful little book has, to our 


minds, one great defect. While we admire his recast of the line 
of reasoning by which he justifies faith in the history of revela- 
tion—or in the revelation of God in history, which is nearer Mr. 
Drew's exact conception of his subject,—and while we agree in 
his main result, he seems to us to make the great mistake of 
ignoring the real force of the case he has to meet, and winning his 
victory over a foe whom he has hardly permitted to put in any actual 
appearance at all. He seems to us to overstate the real force of a 
good deal of his preliminary evidence, to miss the keystone of the 
argument for the historically supernatural in relation to our Lord’s 
history, and to attach more importance than it will bear to the or- 
ganic unity of the various books which compose the Bible. Hence he 
diminishes the effect of that which he does say very vigorously and 
lucidly, and of the general structure of his reasoning—which is 
ordered with considerable care and judgment,—upon those per- 
sons whose minds are occupied with considerations of which 
he never seems to have appreciated the real force. As this 
is a kind of error to which we think our clergy,—among the most 
thoughtful and lucid of whom Mr. Drew may be reckoned,—are 
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peculiarly liable ; we will explain in detail where we think this 
little book is really unfair to those whom it is intended and 
directed to convince. 

First, Mr. Drew lays great stress on the trustworthy character of 
the general historical assumptions, as one may call them, of the 
New Testament,—the glimpses of Roman history, and Jewish man- 
ners, the chronological notices, and so forth, which it gives us,— 
for example, the reference to Cyprus as a ‘ proconsular province,” 
to Philippi as a “colony,” to the magistrates of Thessalonica as 
“ politarchs,” a title not found in ancient literature, but since 
verified by a monumental inscription. No doubt this is very im- 
portant as far as it goes, but how far does it go? Suppose, for 
instance,—though the matter is utterly unworthy of comparison 
with the Gospel history as regards the substance of investiga- 
tion,—suppose that we were trying to investigate now, the 
truth or falsehood of the story given in the Cornhill some 
eight years ago by the late Mr. Robert Bell as to Mr. 
Tlome's flight to the ceiling of a London house. Is there any 
question at all but that all the incidental glimpses and details 
of London life would be perfectly historical, that the names 
mentioned would be the true names of really existing persons, that 
plenty of incidental verifications of truth in the social details of the 
narrative would present themselves, —that, in a word, the whole mise- 
en-scene would be historical, whether the marvellous part of the 
story were true or false? Nay, more, should we think that any- 
thing at all was established, if we had only established as much as 
this? If Mr. Benjamin Coleman, or Mr. Howitt, or Mrs. 8, C. 
Hall were referred to as believers in these demonstrations, and their 
professional status were incidentally mentioned, we should doubt- 
less have independent means of verifying these indications, aud of 
thereby showing that the story, true or false, was painted on a 
canvas of real life. But should we suppose for an instant that 
thus much, by rescuing the asserted marvel from all imputation of 
mythical or legendary origin, had done anything material towards 
establishing its truth? Mr. Drew unquestionably lays a great deal 
too much stress on the historical character of the background of the 
Gospel history. ‘To suggest a comparison more worthy of the sub- 
ject, it is quite certain that if anyone were now to investigate the 
alleged miracles of the Curé d’Ars, whose life has been so recently 
written, all the ordinary details would be perfectly historical, we 
should find ample verifications of these still existing in the French 
diocese where he lived and worked so long; but Mr. Drew would 
hardly attach much value to this as demonstrating the truth of the 
supernatural facts alleged. ‘The anti-supernaturalists may fairly 
say that when Mr. Drew has proved as much as the historical 
character of the background to the Gospels, he has got but a little 
way towards the end of his demonstration. 

In the next place, Mr. Drew does not face the further difficulty on 
which sceptics, sincerely anxious to believe, insist so much,—that 
although the historical background of the New Testament is 
proved and must be admitted, the moment you come to cross- 
examining the witnesses to the supernatural facts alleged, their testi- 
mony really does differ in particulars which all would admit to be 
of great importance, were they brought before us to-day in relation 
to new supernatural facts alleged to have happened now. Has 
any critic ever reconciled to a sincere intellect’s perfect satisfaction 
the accounts of our Lord’s birth and infancy in Matthew and 
Luke? Mr. Drew would hardly assert it. Has any critic ever 
reconciled so as to supply an intrinsically self-confirmatory 
and complete narrative, the accounts in the four evange- 
lists and St. Paul's epistles of our Lord's resurrection and 
of the appearances to his Apostles after that event? We 
need not say that St. Paul’s statement does not agree in detail 
with any of them, and that those of us who believe,— 
as the present writer does most profoundly,—in the reality of 
the resurrection and the subsequent intercourse of Christ with the 
Apostles, base their faith on the historical certainty that the 
Apostles did despair on the death of Christ, that they did suddenly 
recover from their despair, that they stated to all the world that they 
had repeatedly and in groups conversed with their risen Master, 
and, finally, that the ground of their restored faith was so deeply 
laid in their hearts that it altered the whole complexion of their sub- 
sequent lives, and turned them into missionaries and evangelists of a 
new faith. We hold this to be really substantial and satisfactory 
evidence of the great miracle of the resurrection to any one who 
believes fully in a living God. But it would, we think, be quite 
absurd to deny that it is a mysterious thing that matters so pro- 
foundly affecting human hope and faith, and the very spiritual 
foundations of our life here, have been left by the provi- 
dence of God with so much of difficulty and historical un- 
certainty about them. Surely the sceptic may plausibly say that 
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by way of evidence of facts so stupendous and so tasking 
to the faith of ordinary intellects,—especially intellects educated, 
as ours have been, by centuries of discovery in the constancy of 
natural Jaws,—he might have expected that God would have accu- 
mulated all kinds of indirect testimony and confirmatory proofs ; 
—whereas, He has actually left us to the impression produced by 
the harmony between a character of ineffable majesty (but the 
biographical details of whose history, though in perfect keeping 
with the character, are left in very great vagueness and doubt), and 
the universal affirmation of an infant Church, thrown into despair 
by the death of Him whose character had thus impressed itself on 
them, that He repeatedly returned to them after death, and con- 
firmed in various meetings with the assembled disciples the truths 
and promises He had poured into their hearts during His life. 
That there may be a divine purpose in leaving so large a room 
for honest intellectual doubt,—in giving enough, but barely enough, 
intellectual proof to justify the fair claims of the reason, at least 
the reason of any man on whom the impression of our Lord’s 
character has produced an overpowering effect, yet hardly enough to 
convince any reason less open to the contagion of spiritual impres- 
sions,—we are willing to concede. Indeed, we are compelled 
by the mere necessity of our intellectual constitution to find some 
explanation for a condition of things so mysterious, in which the 
deepest convictions of our own hearts are not only not shared by 
a vast number of men of equal or higher moral and intellectual 
gifts, but are not shared for reasons which, though they 
strike us as insufficient, it would be the merest bigotry to call 
wilful or perverse. It seems to us that the constraint to believe 
which the study of Christ’s life produces is hardly an intellectual 
constraint, even where it is most strongly felt,—that, judging by 
the intellectual state of the argument solely, if that were possible, 
men may be strictly reasonable who pronounce the evidence insuffi- 
cient as well as those who pronounce it adequate, and that the real 
force of the belief depends upon an undefinable personal impression 
produced by Christ on the spirit which can never be adequately 
translated into an intellectual form. If this be so, it is surely only 
fair, and cannot but be the duty of Christians, to admit that it is 
so. Mr. Drew, while he insists on the considerations which have 
convinced him, altogether fails to do justice to the difficulties 
which have staggered so many open and candid minds. Indeed, 
one of his arguments—the perfect harmony between the majesty of 
Christ's character and the majesty of His actions—is capable of 
either the Christian or the sceptical interpretation. We believe, with 
Mr. Drew, that the acts are inseparable from the character because 
both have been, on the whole, truly described. But it is perfectly 
competent for those who feel compelled to demand a more minute 
historical confirmation of acts so stupendous, to say, that granting 
the majesty of the character exactly as it has been portrayed, it 
was not unnatural that the marvel of such a character should have 
spread a halo of grandeur and mystery about its actions which 
would naturally nagnify them into forms not strictly historical. 
We should answer such a suggestion by insisting on the objective 
certainty of the fact of the resurrection, which we find it impos- 
sible not to admit, and which, ounce admitted, would take away 
all a priori improbability from the great and far less adequately 
certified miracles of our Lord’s life. But on this point Mr. Drew 
does not insist at all, evidently thinking it suflicient to show that 
supernatural events are inextricably intertwined with a character 
divine beyond all human imagination. Doubtless, that is true ; 
but it is also true that the divine character might have more or 
less generated the atmosphere of wonder attaching to biographies 
so difficult to harmonize in detail as those which remain to us; 
and this hypothesis would seem to us only too plausible, had we 
not much higher external evidence for the resurrection. All we 
want to convey is that Mr. Drew seems to us to injure his case 
by not adequately admitting the case he has to meet. ‘The 
sceptics know perfectly well what has really cut them off from 
faith. If you try to convince them they are wrong and never 
touch ¢heir difficulties, they will naturally take little note of your 
argument. 

Once more, in relation to that chain of Hebrew tradition, which 
culminates in our Lord’s life and resurrection, Mr. Drew, as it 
seems to us, overstates his case. Doubtless, it is a chain of 
histories all founded on faith in supernatural guidance, all point- 
ing forwards to a greater and more perfect divine revelation in the 
future, all finding their true explanation and fulfilment in the 
Incarnation. Mr. Drew insists ably and eloquently on this, and he 
cannot insist on it too much. It is a strange phenomenon which 


ought to strike any impartial intellect—this chain of histories run- 
ning through thousands of years, all inspired by one coherent 
conception of the divine government, and all anticipating a great 








blaze of light upon the inner spirit of that government which actually 
came. but Mr. Drew speaks as if this general coherence of design 
extended so completely to all the individual details of every part of 
it, that the Bible may be fairly regarded as a perfect organic whole, 
showing us in every book, and every part of every book, the govern- 
ment of God over the nation whose history is there chronicled. 
No one would guess from Mr. Drew’s account that there is, mixed 
up with the literature of that wonderful people of God, a great deal 
of very inaccurate history (in the Pentateuch), some very mistaken 
morality (in the Book of Judges, for instance,—take the prophetess 
Deborah’s panegyric on the treachery of the wife of Heber the 
Kenite, which would certainly be understood as an exposition of 
divine approval), some dull and lifeless history (for instance, Ezra 
and Nehemiah, who give surely no more help towards the revela- 
tion of God than Rapin or Keightley), and some very obscure and 
difficult poetical symbolism (like parts of Ezekiel’s, of much of 
which it is very hard for us now to get at the meaning), 
The truth about the Bible seems to us to be, that while it 
contains & great history and marvellous literature, in which the 
development of a divine purpose is legibly written, while it con- 
tains the most wonderful story of providential guidance and 
love and displeasure, and discipline, and the most wonderful 
record of the emotions with which this display of God's 
care was looked up to by the greatest and most open minds 
of the people to whom His purposes were revealed, it contains 
also the usual proportion of human error and frailty in recording 
these things,—some confused chronology, some inconsistent tra- 
ditions, some distorted morality, some dry and unspiritual chro- 
nicles. No doubt all this makes it much more difficult for us to 
draw out clearly the thread of divine purpose from the marvellous 
literature which is so full of passion as well as patience, of pride as 
well as humility. But it is precisely this disentangling of a 
divine purpose from the heart and history of man which has been 
the whole problem of faith from all time, and which Christ, by 
insulating all that was divinely-human from all that was weak and 
evil in humanity, has rendered so much easier for his disciples 
than it ever was for the Jews of earlier ages. Mr. Drew in claim- 
ing for the Bible an organic perfection of which nothing pro- 
duced by man is even capable, seems to accept (so, at least, we 
judge from a passage on p. 150), not, indeed, the verbal infalli- 
bility of the Bible, but its plenary inspiration from beginning to 
end,—a tenet which we should have thought impossible for him 
to hold, and quite impossible to us. ‘The peculiarity of the 
Bible seems to us to be that it is the literature of a people in closer 
conscious relations with God than any other people ever held. 
But that literature itself is hardly freer from error, misconception, 
and national prepossessions, than any other literature, though it 
reflects the development of a sublimer purpose. We have limited 
our review to criticizing the great defect of Mr. Drew’s book. 
Let us add that if he had included what we deem as fair a view 
of the difficulties of belief as he has in general of the reasons for 
belief, his book would have been admirable. lis scheme of 
reasoning is finely and truly conceived. What we find fault with 
is that an earnest sceptic would not recognize any representation 
here of his own genuine difliculties, and therefore could not be 
convinced by answers which are not answers to /is thought. 


A COUNTY FAMILY.* 
Tis is a fairly readable story, though there is nothing in it that 
we have not met with a hundred times before now, and the hun- 
dred-and-first version is no improvement on its predecessors. 
With the modesty which characterizes him, the author has apolo- 
gized for what seems to him the only fault in his novel, which is 
that, owing to the bursting of a reservoir and the drowning of his 
principal characters, the story is hurried to a conclusion. But we 
do not think any of his readers will regret the abruptness which 
the author’s keen eye has detected, but which he suggests was 
forced upon him by the necessities of civil engineering. ‘The third 
volume, it is true, is worked up with some skill, and the incident 
for which we have been prepared throughout, together with the 
secret that all at once begins to haunt William Blackburn, is made 
the most of. Still, when all has been told, there is nothing more 
to tell. We might, perhaps, like to know how John Denton came 
by his intimate acquaintance with the character of William Black- 
burn’s wife, as we cannot recollect hearing that he had ever seen 
her. But we suppose they must have met in one of those pre- 
novelite eras which may very fairly exist, though we do not gener- 
ally believe in them. Just as when Colonel Mannering quotes a 





* A County Family. By he Author of Lost Sir Massingberd, &c. 3 vols, London: 
Tinsley Brothers. 1869 
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saying which Dominie Sampson used the other day, we look back 
in vain for the saying and, not finding it, doubt its ever having 
been uttered, so in the present instance we resent the introduction 
of fresh matter at the very end of the story. In real life, we some- 
times wonder at our friends knowing people who are strangers to 
us, and still more if our friends know people well when we know 
them slightly. ‘The case is very much stronger as regards novels. 
We are, as a rule, so completely let into all the secrets of the 
characters that we expect to know from the first whether they are 
acquainted with each other. 

The author of this novel certainly keeps nothing else from us. 
He introduces us in the frankest and most openhearted way to all 
his personages, tells us of their habits and histories, sketches their 
dress and personal appearance, and, what is best of all, keeps 
them steadily to their characters. ‘hey are never once allowed 
to waver when their position has been assigned to them. ‘The 
result is that they are thoroughly consistent, and they never give 
either writer or reader any trouble in speculating about them, for 
their course is plainly marked out, and they have only that one 
path to follow. We must say that this simplifies matters. It is so 
easy to make a plot bend with the exigencies of the moment, if it 
is not impeded by a stubborn hero, or thwarted by some incapable 
scoundrel. In this book the hero has to be discarded for a 
time, while aun attempt is made to arrange a match between 
the heroine and a young man of family. What does the 
hero do? Ile keeps out of the way. Obliging and excellent 
young man! Many others in his situation would have hung about 
the house in which his love was kept from him, would have run 
the risk of being taken for a burglar and being shot by the foot- 
man, or of having his calves bitten by an undiscerning watch-dog. 
In like manner, the villain of the book is moved by impulses that 
It is necessary for him to be drowned 
by the bursting of the reservoir. He is in a boat with another 
who, by the same law of necessity, has to be saved. Now how is 
this to be managed? Villains, as a rule, are quite as quick and 
active as honest men, perhaps rather more so. In a scramble for 
life up a steep bank, the one who has learnt climbing on the tread- 
mill, who has kept his head above water by evasions of the 
law, and who has no scruples in saving himself by destroying 
others, ought surely to have the advantage. But here William 
Blackburn, who is the villain of the story, has most oppor- 
tunely drowned his wife a few days before in the very 
reservoir which is bursting. His kindness in doing this is the 
more remarkable, as he has, we may say, lived on drowning her 
during the whole of the novel. Le was to have drowned her in a 
place called the ‘* Well Hole,” in one of the Channel Islands; he 
would have drowned her there, but for a momentary access of 
cowardice; and by afterwards letting out in a fit of delirium 
tremens that he had drowned her there, he gives his father a 
paralytic stroke, which is eminently useful for the purposes of the 
story. Of course, therefore, instead of scrambling up the bank 
and pulling down the other man, against whom he has a mortal 
grudge, and who has the start, William Blackburn stays in 
the boat, gesticulating vehemently at the mass of water which 
comes on to overwhelm him, and ‘ pointing to the creaming top 
of the hurrying wall, where he seemed to see some object visible 
only to himself.” The genuine spirit with which the whole scene 
is described may make all save critics overlook the process of 
adapting the fall of the embankment to the needs of the novel. 
And if so, the author will be confirmed in the wish he so delicately 
expresses that his critics as well as his characters had been in the 
way of the torrent. 

With the exception of this one scene, there is not much to speak 
of in the story. The plot is fairly enough worked out, but is 
utterly insignificant. ‘The incidents generally are of a trite and 
conventional order, young men being ruined by the Turf, and 
trying to patch their fortunes by marrying heiresses, plausible men 
of business putting up their daughters for sale, noble daughters 
sacrificing themselves willingly to save their fathers from bank- 
ruptey. The county family which gives its name to the book is 
that of an old man who was cut out of his right place in the entail 
for marrying a maid-servant, but who has survived his younger 
brothers and their children, 2nd has at last come into the property. 
When we first meet him, he is working as a quarryman, and his 
grand-daughter is engaged to the overlooker of the svorks. But 
when the last of the Blackburns that stood before old Anthony dies, 
this match is broken off, and Ellen, the granddaughter, is desired 
to forget John Denton for Herbert Stanhope, of Curlew Hall. 
Herbert Stanhope, naturally enough, is the young man who has 
lost every farthing at Goodwood. ‘This is the apparent motive 
of the story. ‘he real one is connected with Anthony Blackburn’s 


betray a servile obedience. 


| son, William, a coarse and exaggerated villain, with occasional 
| touches of humour and sensational art in his composition. ‘The 
| dialogue between him and Herbert Stanhope, when the latter 
|} Shows his knowledge of a painful episode in William Black- 
|burn’s life, is cleverly managed. For the rest, William 
| Blackburn is always hovering on the brink of some vil- 
lainy. Fortune favours him unaccountably, yet he always 
lacks the skill to carry out his plans. If finds the 
will in which his father cuts him off with a shilling, he ouly 
lays his hands on it just in time to be stopped from getting it 
out of its hiding-place. If he wants to marry again, his wife 
stands in his way, and even when he has murdered her, he is not 
comfortable. ‘Then he is always betraying his secrets, if only the 
people around him had sharp enough eyes to detect his meaning. 
He tells about the weil-hole in a fit of delirium tremens, though 
he has not pushed his wife down; a word about the moor, or the 
reservoir, or the recent death of his wife makes him grow pale, 
tremble, talk excitedly. On the whole, he is a very poor scoundrel, 
and if the author of Lost Sir Massingberd could be inconsistent, 
we should say that this nervousness did not agree with William 
Blackburn's hard, brutal fibre. ‘There is, however, some attempt at 
life and vigour in his character. ‘The other persons of the novel 
are mere types, without the slightest novelty. Mr. Waller, the 
plausible man of business, is the best among them, and the finest 
action of his life is that bankruptcy against which he has striven 
so long. Yet even he is a very old acquaintance. Fresh 
characters, it is true, would not harmonize with a well-worn story, 
and at present both keep a pretty even level. Yet the general run 
of the plot is relieved by the bursting of the reservoir, and the 
novel, which without that would have been a tame repetition of 
the scenes and characters of daily occurrence, becomes with it, as 
we said before, fairly readable, and for one moment interesting. 


he 


HENRY V.* 

Jorn, bastard of Waurin, was born near the close of the fourteenth 
century. He was present, whether as a combatant is uncertain, 
with the French army at Agincourt, where his father and brother 
were slain. Ile took a part in one of the Hussite crusades (Mr. 
Hardy’s marginal date would make it the first, but this seems to 
us doubtful), and served in the war against the Dauphin’s adherents, 
which lasted from 1420, when the Burgundians allied themselves 
with England to revenge the murder of John the Fearless, till the 
death of the Duke of Bedford in 1435. 'Thenceforward he seems to 
have been in the service of the Duke of Burgundy. As _ he ad- 
vanced in life, he amused himself with writing a chronicle of 
England, which he lived to complete up to 1471. The earlier 
part of this work, though interesting as the first foreign history of 
England, is a mere compilation, and can have little historical value. 
We are therefore glad to see that Mr. Hardy has altered his plan, 
and instead of presenting us with all the volumes he originally 
threatened, has passed at once to the period concerning which 
Waurin had special means of information. He has done wisely 
also in dispensing with a translation. It is not advisable to waste 
the small sum at the disposal of the Master of the Rolls, in providing 
for the very exceptional persons who wish to read such a book 3 
this, but are repelled by the slight archaisms of the lan guage. 

Even in this volume there is very little that is peculiar to Waurin, 
and the most part of it agrees almost word for word with Mon- 
strelet or St. Remy, or both. Still it does not follow that his work 
is without authority. If he transcribed a chronicle as he found it, 
it must have been that he saw no need of correction, and it is 
quite possible that he had a hand in the composition of the records 
from which he borrowed so freely. Indeed, this scems to us 
almost certain. Waurin relates the story of Agincourt in almost 
the same words as Monstrelet and St. Remy, and at the close he 
vouches for the truth of his narrative thus :—*'Tant de nobles 
hommes et gentilz escuyers y morurent que pitic estoit, comme je 
acteur de ceste cuvre vey a mes yeulz, Avec ce que jen ay enquis 
auz oflicyers darmes ct autres estans es deux ostz que jay bien este 
adverty de la verite,” &e. Elsewhere he refers to ‘Toison d’Or (St. 
Remy) as his authority for what passed in the English camp, he 
himself having been in the French one. ‘The tone of the words 
we have quoted recalls the emotion which Waurin had felt at the 
sight of the place of carnage, and which must have been deepened 
by the loss of his nearest relatives.- We can scarcely fancy him 
copying another account of an event which touched him so 
deeply, still less citing as one of his authorities the author from 
whom he was so coolly plagiarizing; but if the narration had 
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been drawn up by them in common, both might use it without 
scruple. 

Whatever share Waurin had in its composition, the present 
volume gives in a convenient form the history of Henry V.’s 
conquests. It is a marvellous story. Rarely have such 
opportunities been used with such skill as by Henry. At first 
sight, his career seems mainly one of unexampled luck. His enter- 
prise would have been impossible but for the disordered condition 


of France, the internal dissensions which paralyzed her power. | 


This was, however, an element in Henry’s calculations, one of the 
chief motives for asserting his pretensions. No penetration could 
have foreseen the favours which fortune lavished on him in his first 
campaign. There can be little doubt that he began his march 
from Larfleur to Calais merely as a bravado. 


sufficient prize to repay such expenditure of life and money as 
had been made. ‘There would be a show of victory in an 
undisputed march through French territory, and he might 
fairly hope that the quarrels of the French nobles 
would prevent their collecting an army in time to oppose 
him. He had scarcely started when he discovered his 
danger. He tried to hurry across the ford at the mouth of the 
Somme, and so avoid the enemies who were gathering round him. 
A chance prevented his escape. A Gascon gentleman, taken 
prisoner by the vanguard, declared that the Blanche ‘Tache ford 
was watched by a strong force. ‘This was a lie, devised to divert 
Henry into the country and detain him till the arrival of the 
French army. It succeeded, and Agincourt was the result. In 
the battle Henry’s good luck was again remarkable. When we 
have rendered him all the glory due to his courage and skill on 
that eventful day, and to the spirit which he infused into his 
followers, it must still be allowed that the victory was owing as 
much to the strange incapacity of the generals opposed to him, 
and to the accident of the weather,—those heavy rains which 
made the ground so deep that the French knights could not move, 
‘* par quoy celle pesanteur darmeures avec la mollete de la terre 
destrempee, comme dit est, les tenoit comme immobiles.” 

At a later period, when Henry’s haughtiness had offended the 
Duke of Burgundy, and driven him to seek alliance with the 
Dauphin, his difficulties were suddenly dispersed by a deed of 
inconceivable folly and wickedness. ‘The death of John the 
Fearless removed a chief who had a personal grievance against 
Henry, and who might have become his formidable enemy, while 
the indignation that it excited not only threw Burgundy into the 
arms of England, but made even good Frenchmen ashamed to 
support the Dauphin. Henry himself was not slow to perceive 
the advantage he would draw fromit. ‘* Quant le roy d’Angleterre 
fut de ce adverty a scavoir ung jour aprez la chose advenue. 
‘Grant dommage,’ dist-il, ‘ est du duc de Bourgoigne, il fut bon et 
leal chevallier et prince d’honneur; mais par sa mort a layde de 
Dieu et de saint George sommes audessus de nostre desir, si 
aurons malgre tous Francois dame Katherine que tant avons 
desiree.’ But for this crime Henry would never have possessed 
himself of the chief power in France, and it may be doubted 
whether up to this time he had seriously aimed at the French 
Crown. 

This was a wonderful run of luck, but it would have been 
worth little but for Henry’s skill in availing himself of it. Asa 
general he had few equals in any age, and no rival in his own, At 
once bold and cautious, he could form large plans and attend to the 
smallest details in their execution. At a time when an army was 
usually a mere mob of brave men, his soldiers were under perfect 
discipline. He was an accomplished strategist, while his enemies 
wanted even the rudiments of tactics. ‘The Black Prince may 
have shown in the campaign which ended at Poictiers as much 
tenacity and tactical skill as were displayed in the march to Calais 
and the battle of Agincourt ; but the one was a mere fruitless raid, 
the other was part ofa carefully planned expedition. Henry came 
home not only with the prestige of a great victory, but with the 
valuable acquisition of Harfleur, at once a gate into Normandy 
and a fortress commanding the mouth of the Seine. M. Puiseux 
has more than once pointed out how well devised was Henry’s 
second campaign (that of 1417). Instead of dashing himself at 
once against the walls of Rouen, he secured his base by the com- 
plete conquest of Lower Normandy, and then by the capture of 
Pont de l’Arche got command of the Seine above as well as below 
the city he was about to besiege. Since the days of William the 
Conqueror Europe had not seen so great a captain, with the 
possible exception of Richard I. 

It must be remembered that Henry was not only a soldier; he 
was ‘great also as an administrator aud a diplomatist; once or 





Harfleur, in spite | 
of its strategical importance, would not seem to English eyes a | 


twice he may have offended allies by hasty speech ; but, as a rule, 
| he knew the value of a graciousness which derived a double charm 
| from his wonted sternness. He knew, too, how by vain negotia- 
_ tions to keep his enemies amused, and sow distrust among those 
who might otherwise have combined against him; while at the 
right moment he could give vent to his impatience, and spur ona 
hesitating ally. His skill as an administrator is proved by the 
contentment of English people. Not all his successes would have 
reconciled them to the war, had it been carried on with the lavish 
| extravagance of Edward III. When we regard the use which 
| Henry made of these fine powers, it seems as if Nature were bent 
on letting her best giftsrun to waste. ‘That a man endowed with 
all these capacities and with a noble nature should have lived only 
to spread misery over a neighbouring country, and to burden his 
own with useless conquests, is a touch of that fatal irony which 





|mocks us so often in history. Much may, no doubt, be 
said of the remote advantages of this long struggle; 
England was probably stirred to a higher  self-conscious- 


ness and trained for her future greatness; the divided provinces 
of France were welded together in the furnace of a com- 
mon affliction. Abstractions of this kind make little impres- 
sion on the imagination that has once realized even a part of the 
horrors of this groundless war. Still we have no right to judge 
Henry harshly. He did not sin against the morals of his own 
time, and we might find it hard to prove that our own has much 
advanced, when we remember how many brilliant apologists the 
First Napoleon has found. What has done most to prejudice 
modern writers against Henry is perhaps the tone of unctuous 
piety in which he was apt to speak of his successes. Judging 
him by strict law, and recognizing the vanity of his claims upon 
the French Crown, we think of him as conscious of his injustice, 
and when we find him piously discoursing on the divine assistance 
graciously vouchsafed to him, we may be reminded of Captain 
Breitmann relating 
“ How Brovidenco plessed him with deapods und shpoons.” 

Naturally enough, this trait has given special offence to the French 
historians. We think it is Michelet who reckons as chief among 
the many hardships of the Duke of Orleans’ captivity that he 
had to listen to the homilies of his conqueror. Yet there is no 
reason to believe that Henry was insincere. A man of his nature, 
active, keen-sighted, practical, with no turn for speculation, was 
not likely to soar above the conventional morality of his time, and 
the opinion that surrounded him did not check his desires. Nor 
is it at all evident that he was conscious of the badness of his 
claim. It must be Lorne in mind that, although he talked of a 
right to the Crown of France, what he really aimed at in the 
beginning was the recovery of certain lands, and _ especially 
Normandy, belonging of ancient right to the King of England. 
When the great prize came within his reach, he did not hesitate to 
grasp it (he must have had rare strength of mind to refrain) ; but 
it was for demands having, at least, a show of reason that he began 
the war. 

His contemporaries, at least, did not charge him with hypocrisy. 
Ata time when scarcely any man’s word could be trusted, and 
when treachery had almost ceased to be dishonourable, Chastellain 
could say of him, ‘ Etoit sobre de bouche, veritable en parolle, 
hault et eleve en couraige, et a viles choses et basses ne declinoit 
envis.” ‘here is another charge against him less easy to rebut. 
While he was never wantonly cruel, he was regardless of human 
suffering in pursuance of his aims. ‘The slaughter of his prisoners at 
Agincourt is only too notorious, but there is even less excuse for his 
hardness in driving back into starvation the poor wretches expelled 
from Rouen. Still even for this Waurin has no word of reproach, 
while he lays the blame of the Agincourt massacre on the mob 
whose futile attempt at a rally compelled Henry to take this sad 
precaution. Waurin lived in an age of war, and did not grudge 
the sacrifices necessary to produce a great conqueror. We will 
conclude with the few words in which he sums up the impression 
produced by Henry on those who watched his career: —‘* Sage homme 
estoit et expert eu toutes choses dont il se entremettoit et de tres 
haultain voulloir.” We add one more phrase, in memory of our old 
friend Captain Fluellen, ** Et bien entretenoit la disciplene de 
chevallerie comme jadis fasoient les Rommains.” 

THE STORY OF MY LOVE.* 
‘Tuts is a dismal tale, dismally told! The writer, a woman, if we 
mistake not, can neither make a plot nor delineate a character. 
Nothing can be more ludicrously absurd than some of the scenes, 
or more grotesquely extravagant than the feeble attempts at dia- 
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logue. If the reader is inclined to laugh, it will be at the writer, 
not with her, and he will find it difficult to understand why such 
a tale was written, or how, being written, the author could find a 
publisber. There are indeed mysteries in connection with the 
manufacture of novels which we cannot attempt to fathom. How 
these strange literary wares are produced, who buys them, and what 
becomes of them is known only to the initiated. It would seem, 
however, that the very poorest novel, instead of falling stillborn 
from the press, enjoys a transient existence, and we doubt not that 
even the Story of my Love willbe read by those persistent devourers 
of fiction whose taste is not equal to their voracity. 

The tale is in the form of an autobiography, and the writer is 
supposed to recall shortly before her death the love and sorrows 
of her girlish life. The blood of Edith Aubrey is blue enough, 
but the fortunes of the family had been falling fora long time, and 
on all sides the genealogical tree teemed with genteel paupers.” 
Her father, although ‘a thorough fine gentleman,” acts vulgarly 
and speaks brutally. He is a dissipated and broken-down aristo- 
erat, but his language is coarse enough for an uneducated White- 
chapel tradesman. Imagine a man who “ would have thought it a 
degradation to associate with any but the best county families ” 
speaking thus of and before his daughter! ‘* Here she comes, the 
Queen of Beauty. Gad! she turned all the men’s heads, old and 
young. Didn’t I always say she would turn out ‘ first favourite?’ 
I'd take any bet you like she’s caught that stuttering, fair-haired 
fool—what was his name, Edith? But, I think myself, Herne is 
the man; as for old Benjy, I wouldn't give him that for his 
chance!’ and my father snapped his fingers gleefully.” The 
“old Benjy !” whose name is thus taken in vain is Sir Benjamin 
Hopper, an ugly man of sixty-five, a wealthy iron-manufacturer, 
and once Lord Mayor of London, who has relieved Aubrey of some 
of his pecuniary difficulties on the understanding that he is to 
marry his daughter. Edith is firmly resolved not to marry Sir 
Benjamin, but nevertheless takes part in what she herself calls the 
** mean deception.” She allows him to entertain her at his house, 
to give her costly presents, and to delude himself with the belief 
that she only needs time in order to know her own mind and to 
like her lover, who is represented as the embodiment of vulgarity, 
hideousness, and conceit. Aldermen blessed with good-humour 
and sound digestions may worthily fill the office of Lord Mayor 
without possessing a variety of intellectual resources, but an utter 
fool like Sir Benjamin could neither have filled that office nor 
acquired a fortune by trade. The novelist, in attempting to de- 
scribe a vulgar man of immense wealth, has not even succeeded 
iu producing a caricature. ‘The incongruity is too absurd to be 
ludicrous. There is no similitude, in the dissimilitude. ‘The 
interest of the story, such as it is, lies in the claim Sir Benjamin 
has upon the heroine, and in her passion for Philip Warrender, 
who is handsome, mysterious, and wealthy (he has £10,000 a 
year), and possesses all the qualifications required in a hero of 
romance. The love is mutual, but a fit of jealousy destroys it for 
ever. Edith, in a sudden passion, and believing that her hopes 
are wrecked, accepts the offer of a young baronet with £20,000 a 
year (how easily fortunes are acquired in novels!) learns almost 
directly that her jealousy has been causeless, longs to embrace 
her lover and ask his forgiveness, rushes towards him in the 
stormy night, and meets—his dead body. 

Almost every plot can be made tolerable in clever hands, but 
the writer of this story blunders over each portion of her narrative. 
The heroine who captivates half-a-dozen lovers is a poor creature 
enough, and the aristocratic personages with whom she is brought 
into contact are remarkable only for their vulgarity. 

It is a satisfaction to believe that such lords and ladies as are 
depicted in these pages exist only in the imagination of the writer, 
who deserves the credit, if it be a credit, of having constructed a 
tale which bears no trace of verisimilitude to anything in real 
life. We had marked some pages for extract, in order to prove 
our assertion, among them the description of a dinner-party, and 
of the drawing-room conversation afterwards, but enough perhaps 
has been said already of a worthless novel. ‘The author may have 
ability aud constitutional vivacity, but it is evident that she has 
mistaken her forte in attempting to write a fiction. In saying 
that the Story of my Love is a foolish story, we do not mean to 
assert that it is the work of a fool. 


SEBASTIAN CABOT.* 
WE hope readers will not be deterred from looking into this very 
pretty volume by the singularly objectionable style of the opening 
paragraph :—- 





* The Remarkable Life, Adventures, and Discoveries of Sebastian Cabot, of Bristol, By 
J. F. Nicholls, London: Sampson Low, Son, and Marston. 1869, 





+ The closing decades of the fifteenth century form one of tho turning- 
points of the world’s history. Darkness had covered the earth, and thick 
darkness had mantled round its people; but now it began to feel the 
solid land; to emerge from the mire of ignorance and superstition in 
which it had long been floundering, and to discern, though as yet 
but — in the grey dawning light, the misty path of its future 
travel.” 

Cannot people feel the solid land when they are mantled round 
with thick darkness? Much better, we venture to think, than the 
earth can discern the misty path of its future travel. 

The fine portrait of old Cabot serving as frontispiece promises 
better for the book than the author's prelude. ‘The grave, earnest 
face of an old man full of thought, the direction of which is 
indicated by the globe and pair of compasses that he touches with 
either hand, this speaks of much pondering, of consecutive reason - 
ing, and of arduous enterprise. ‘There are many interesting state- 
ments in Mr. Nicholls’ volume, but they are so loosely put together 
that most readers will still prefer the well-written memoir of 
Cabot published by Mr. Biddle, of Philadelphia. Mr. Nicholls has 
helped himself very freely out of the American volume, as he 
acknowledges in his preface, and we are bound to say that in 
altering passages he has not improved them. The additional 
light on Cabot’s obscure history which is derived from Mr. Rawdon 
Brown’s labours among the Venetian archives constitutes the chief 
value of the volume before us. 

Sebastian Cabot’s career, as far as it can now be made out, was 
that of a man of thought and large conception, rather than of 
active enterprise. ‘True, he did engage in great and perilous 
expeditions; but the Sovereigns who employed him, whether 
English or Spanish, seem to have felt that his services were more 
valuable as adviser and prompter at home, than in the command 
of the expeditions he projected. As a geographer he was in the 
front rank even in the days when Christopher Columbus lived. It 
is puerile to make so much fuss in contesting with that great man 
the priority of the discovery of the Continent of America. It may 
have been a matter of importance when Kings maintained their 
right to possess that which their servants first discovered. But 
now, in viewing the matter historically, we look first to the man who 
awakened the spirit of maritime enterprise, and set thousands of 
gallant hearts on fire with a longing to follow in the path of 
discovery pointed out to them. Cabot confesses that this was the 
ease with him. ‘ All men with great admiration aflirm it [the 
discovery of Columbus] to be more divine than human ; the fame 
and report thereof increased in my heart a great flame and desire 
to attempt some notable thing.” It ever is so, the noble achieve- 
ment of one begets noble effort in others. 

Owing to the loss of his manuscripts, the achievements of 
Sebastian Cabot have not been as yet related with the particularity 
and distiactness which makes an impression upon the world. The 
list of what he accomplished in the course of a long life looks 
meagre when compared with other catalogues of great deeds. ‘This 
arises, as we believe, from want of information about him, and if Mr. 
Nicholls’ conjecture is right that Philip of Spain appropriated 
the old man’s papers for the use of his ‘‘ Council of the Indies,” 
the documents may yet turn up at Simancas or at Seville, where 
the papers relating to “the Indies” were kept. Sebastian began 
his career in one of the expeditions westward fitted out by his 
father, John Cabot, at the instigation of Henry VIL. ‘“ The 
people of Bristol,” wrote in 1499 Don Pedro de Ayala to Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, ‘‘ have for the last seven years sent out every 
year two, three, or four light ships (caravelas) in search of the 
island of Brazil and the seven cities, according to the fancy of this 
Genoese.” ‘The ambassador thought that Cabot, who really came 
from Venice, must, * like Columbus,” be a Genoese. In 1497 the 
Cabots saw land in the new region, and were empowered in the 
year following to go with a stronger force to take possession of 
the places discovered. The Spanish Ambassader tried to 
persuade the King that they would find nothing but the 
islands which already belonged to the Spanish Crown, but 
Henry would not listen to him. ‘Though I gave him my 
reasons,” writes Don Pedro, ‘‘he did not like them.” Cabot, 
with five vessels and three hundred men, sailed northward and 
reached the coast of Labrador, which he followed for some distance 
in the hope of discovering a passage to Cathay. Finding, to his 
great disappointment, that the land trended towards the east, he 
turned back and sailed towards the equinoctial as far as Florida, 
where provisions failing he found it necessary to return to England. 
The King, who had his domestic troubles, could not but be vexed 
at the failure of an expedition from which he had evidently 
expected very substantial results. Cabot enjoyed no more of the 
favour of that royal countenance, and for some fourteen years was 
left to his own devices. In 1512 another royal hand was extended 
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towards him, that of the King of Spain. Columbus and Vespucci j kind. 


were dead, and Ferdinand, who had learnt to value able explorers, 
wrote to England for Cabot. ‘The cosmographer reached Spain 
and was handsomely treated by the King, who made him a 
Member of the Council of the Indies, and appointed him a liberal 
stipend, Spanish jealousy of foreigners, however, had not exhausted 
its virus on brave Christopher Columbus, and Sebastian’s plans 
were thwarted and delayed by subordinate personages until the 
king died. 

Discouraged, if not disgusted, Cabot returued to England, and 
was commissioned by King Henry VIII. to explore tiie North- 
West Passage. There are only hints and surmises about this 
expedition to be got from Eden, Hakluyt, Ramusio, and others, and 
Mr. Biddle showed, nearly forty years ago, by careful collation of 
the several passages, what confusion and blundering these writers 
were guilty of, Eden alone excepted. Vice-Admiral Sir ‘Thomas 
Perte commanded a ship in the squadron, and to his faint-hearted- 
ness the failure of the expedition is plainly attributed by Eden. 

In 1518 Cabot was called to Spain the second time, he was 
appointed to the office of Pilot Major, previously held by De Solis, 
and seems to have been occupied for some years in the superin- 
tendence of maritime matters at home. In 1524 he was present 
at the conference held at Badajoz for the purpose of settling the 
respective claims of Spain and Portugal to the Moluccas. Among 
the ignoble passions excited in those days of great emprise cupidity 
was not the weakest. The passage of Magellan through the 
straits called by his name roused to the utmost the jealous 
fears and hatred of the Portuguese. When Cabot therefore 
projected an expedition, commercial and exploratory, to the 
Moluccas in 1524, he was maligned and intrigued against 
with all the craft and violence that avarice could prompt. <A 
plot was hatched before starting to ruin the new expedition on 
the voyage. Untrustworthy subordinates being forced upon 
Cabot, they received sealed orders to be opened out at sea. These 
proved to be directions as to what should be done with the 
command in case of Cabot’s demise. ‘The seeds of mutiny were 
most ingeniously sown and rapidly bore fruit. As the squadron 
was sailing along the coast of Brazil, the three principal officers 
broke out into open insolence against their foreigu commander, 
whom they accused of never having achieved anything great 
either in England or Spain. He proved great enough for them, 
however, for seizing the three haughty Castilians, he had them put 
on shore, to find their way home as they best could. ‘There was no 
more open disaffection in the litile fleet during the five years that 
the expedition lasted. Yet Cabot was not able to accomplish his 
aims, one of which was to penetrate to Peru across the continent, 
by river navigation as far as possible, and then by land. As his 
policy was one of kindness to the aborigines, it is to be regretted 
for humanity’s sake that he was not permitted to antiéipate Pizarro. 
He did battle, indeed, with the fierce Guaranis on the La Plata, but 
not until he had honestly tried every means of conciliation and friendly 
settlement. ‘The story of the expedition is full of interest. On 
his return to Spain, Cabot resumed his office of Pilot Major, which 
he continued to exercise till 1548, when Edward VI. ascended the 
throne of England. This young king hada taste for nautical affairs, 
and profiting by the casual presence of Cabot in England, he 
sought his advice and secured his services, to the annoyance of the 


Spanish King. ‘The last great project of old Sebastian was that | 
which is so well known as the expedition of Sir ugh Willoughby | 
and Richard Chancellor, which ended in the opening of the vast | 
| illustration, as in a minor degree those of England and Russia; he 


dominion of the Czar to our commerce. ‘The aged mariner sur- 
vived his young monarch, and lived to see Philip of Spain (his 
would-be master) consort and ruler of Mary, Queen of England. 


‘The circumstauces of Cabot’s death, the time, the place, are | 
says he, are almost always estimated according to the brilliancy ot 
said to have left, they are hid in obscurity. One record of hig} their crimes ; and when they are overthrown it is never for the 
é P = ree 
| bad deeds of themselves or their dynasty, but always as the 


unknown. Like the valuable maps and manuseripts which he is 


last hour there is which is very characteristic of the studious 


geographer. Ile dreamt of a divine revelation made to him of a! 
new and infallible method of finding the longitude, which he was | The fall of James IL. of England, that of Louis XVI., Charles 
| X., and Louis Philippe of France, all took place when no great 


not permitted to disclose to any mortal. 


ON THE ART OF GETTING-ON.* 
AN English book of essays and a French book of essays, how 
different they be! an English author who should gather up the 
quintessence of his life-long experience into a series of such 
wicked observations as those set forth by the anonymous writer 
of L’Art de Parvenir would not find his work succeed, whether 
they were taken to represent his serious conclusions, or merely 
a brilliant tissue of ironic “chaff” of a highly intellectual 





* Rechercies sur ( Avt de Parvenir. Par un Coat Mmporain. Pai Amyot. 1563, 


Ni 
We don’t understand irony beyond a certain point, 
; Thackeray mingled at every turn a deep Germanic tenderness 
with his bitterest speech. Arthur Helps’ satire is of the mildest, 
Dickens indulges in delightful caricature, Carlyle laughs from the 
scorn of religious indignation. None of these can be doubted as 
holding by an ideal of excellence akin to that of the common con- 
science. But here isa Frenchman who dedicates to the Members 
of the Institute of France a work composed of numerous chapters 
on the separate acts which go to make up the one great act of 
Getting-On. As how, for instance, to succeed in politics, secure to 
yourself a nice lucrative post, floor your enemies, wind round your 
princes, and always ride the winning horse. Such is one part of 
the book, marked by a most uncoinfortable cachet of practical 
experience ; copiously illustrated by historical examples which you 
are asked to admire, such as Richelieu, Mazarin, Potemkin, and 
Madame de Maintenon,—on whom, by the way, he presses rather 
hardly, painting her, on St. Simon’s authority, as a mere successful 
intriguante. But for that quality he lauds her to the skies. 

Prefacing the main purpose of the book as a didactic manual of 
the methods of success, the author starts with the amiable theory 
that society is a state of warfare regulated by law; and he makes 
the just remark (his premiss being accepted) that under the demo- 
cratic conditions of modern life the whole population descends into 
the arena and shares the struggle and its chances. This is more 
true of France than of England; in the former country, the road 
to fame and fortune has been at least open to all since the Great 
Revolution. And why, heasks, do not the mass of the unsuccessful 
rise up and scatter to the winds the more fortunate or more gifted 
winners of life’s prizes? Why is not society one perpetual 
Jacquerie? Why is the Reign of ‘Terror an isolated fact? What 
prevents hunger and thirst, and rags, and the more intangible 
impulses of envy and despair from rousing the disinherited to do 
battle? Our author answers that we owe our safety to the natural 
instinct of subordination in mankind. Men group together in 
hierarchies according to the kind and degree of the forces which 
are in them. Equality, says he, is a dream ; human creatures are 
born with an infinite diversity of gifts, with an infinite gradation 
of powers; and, except in those rare moments when all barriers 
are overthrown, when the ancient moulds are broken, and the 
resetting and recasting has all to be begun over again, people 
move in grooves which they themselves have cut by the daily 
movement of their natures, cling together in companies which have 
been formed by spontaneous attraction, and obey with the blindest 
devotion self-chosen masters in whose hands they have placed the 
snaffle and the curb. 

From hence the author takes up this question of mastership. 
How in things large and little do the masters get recognized and 
chosen? By strength and divine election, says Carlyle; not so, 
says the anonymous one. Is the race always to the swift and the 
battle to the strong? Does luck never turn up red fifteen times 
running; did not chance help Napoleon, Cesar, and Queen 
Elizabeth? What was that timely displacement of the air cur- 
rents which wrecked the Spanish Armada? And that other storm 
which broke the invasion from Boulogue? Are not great men and 
great nations helped by the strangest of coincidences, and by the 
aptness of taking advantage thereof; and do not men whom in 





! deduces the conclusion that it is far from worth while as a prac- 


other respects we should judge first-rate, sometimes fail by waut of 
that very aptitude, being but as sucking babes in that great art 
wherein second-rate men are alepts,—lart de parvenir ? 


The history of France furnishes him with an endless store of 


. 


‘ ° ° . , ae 
tical speculation to take any pains about doing good, since the best 
Kings get no credit unless they be likewise victorious Rulers, 


result of some weakness and in an hour of apparent security. 


grievance existed, and when the moments of danger appeared to 
| have been tided over. ‘* Don’t mind squeezing and oppressing 


your people, O ye Princes!” says our essayist ; “ all history proves 
that they will only like you the better for it. But do it firmly : 
don’t hesitate; and, above all, don’t have fits of squeamish an 
repentant philanthropy, which will prove the worse for you and 
for them. Men always prefer the severe and respect the inevitable. 
It is the most dangerous service which attracts the volunteers, 
it is the strictest order which is filled with penitents. If it is 
success which you are aiming at, don’t—/ou’t be soft ; it does not 


| pay, it never did, and never will till the end of time.” 
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— 
Leaving the governmental and political sphere, this caustic pen 


ranges through various other fields of action. A chapter on 
finance, or rather on financing, is printed in Chinese hieroglyphies, 
and extremely queer they look in the middle of the handsomely 
got-up book. But the mysteries thereof are, he affirms, too sacred 
and too complex for the vulgar eye and the vulgar tongue ; and 


so he affixes merely a brief translation of the headings of the | 


paragraphs, which are indeed a summary of the various modes by 
which you may dip your pen into the publicink and write a cheque 
upon your neighbour's balance. How, for instance, to make a 
hundred thousand frances without risking a half-sous, of the limita- 
tions of the penal code and a calculation of probabilities of escape. 
And a lucid exposition follows of the profound and daily-proved 
truth that the worst affairs produce the most money if only you know 
how to manipulate them, also of the principal combinations found 
to answer in all that concerns the Stock Exchange and Banking 
System,—when you are not a shareholder; physiology of the 
shareholder, his ideas, way of acting and probable calculations ; 
signs by which to recognize those with whom it is profitable to do 
business ; principal methods of testing the same, so as to discover 
unerringly the animals born to be fleeced, and who would indeed 
feel wounded if you did not fleece them. Such is the financial 


chapter; and whatever examples may have been cited in the | 


Chinese text, the use of names is, in the brief translation, scrupu- 
lously avoided. 

The chapter on women is much inferior to the rest, owing to the 
extreme limitation of the point of view. ILlow to take lovely 
woman in a snare, after the fashion of Gil Blas or Marivaux, may 
demand a subtle science in the fowler, but novels founded on that 
sort of thing would be voted dull work at this time of day. 
The world-famous story of Lovelace and Clarissa is redeemed and 
rendered pathetically noble by the various passions of pity and 
remorse, hatred and aspiration wrought up in the wonderful tale. 
Had it consisted merely of Lovelace’s plots, some men only would 
have read it in the past century, and none would have read it now. 


And considering the various parts played in the drama of French | 


history by women of character and by women of no character, and 
considering the amount of ardent passion, of ambition, astuteness, 
and ruinous result exemplified by them in the reigns of Louis XIV. 
and Louis XY. alone, one would have thought our author might 
have supplied a series of caustic and sufficiently inhuman obser- 
vations, without descending to that lowest level of ignoble intrigue 
for merely material ends, which is now banished not alone from 
the conversation, but even from the lives of modern men. 

With the exception of this chapter the book, however, cynical as 
it is, is really worth reading; and it must be read, to understand how 
apt, and in a certain sense how convincing, are the arguments and 
the illustrations that crop out on every page. It is true, unfortu- 
nately, that there is a very bad side to human life, and that when, 
according to George Eliot, old Harry has got his boots on, bare- 
footed innocence is no match for him. Honesty may be the best 
policy in the long run; but it’s a very long run, and the truth of 
the proverb partly depends on what you want to get. The Rabbits 
were good little beasts, but woe to them when Reynard the Fox 
took to school-keeping! for a mistake in the alphabet was 
punished by being eaten up. ‘The limp and wretched state of 
mind induced by this expectation in the minds of the class may 
be seen in Kaulbach’s rendering of that hero's life. Who can 
doubt that hedgehogs would have fared better ! 

In earthly things, the primary laws of success are pretty nearly as 
invariable as any other laws; and many a homely proverb testifies 
tothem. ‘ Prudence” is a primary qualification for dealing with 
gold and silver, goods bought and goods sold. Miss that, and the 
holiness of a saint or the purity of an angel will not help you to 
goods or gold. And so far, no harm. Were the problem merely 
to consist in this, that so much industry and self-denial brought 
so much riches, so much success, so certain a post of high ambi- 
tion, then would it, indeed, be « simple matter whether or no folk 
so chose to exert themselves. But the problem is far other; there 
is a disturbing element ; and that clement, to speak plainly, is the 
Devil. Imagine him, if you will, with horns and tail ; or brooding 
in satanic grandeur, the theological Devil who made our infant 
hair stand on end. Or imagine him only as disincarnate in the 
passions and selfishnesses of other people; and lo! he stands iu 
the path of the peaceable, normal accumulations we desire. ‘This 
is the ever present idea in the minds of men like-Chesterfield, 
La Rochefoucauld, and the author of L’Art de Parcenir. They 
know, what we may all know by watching human life, that this 
Devil has a great chance of getting the better of usin the matter 
of success, unless we borrow his weapons. If we lag behind in 


dress, in equipage, in sharp bargaining, if we believe too much 


and lie in wait too little, then we run a fair chance of being 
| worsted. And, let us add (with a feeling of relief), that in other 
_ countries, and notably in France, this is more true than with us in 
| England, and was once more true of England than it is now. 
| But in business circles the danger still lingers, and even in public 
life there is plenty of room for successful trick. 
On this head no consolation can be given. There are plenty of 
'_receipt-books for cooking nice little dishes out of your friends and 
neighbours, your rivals and your enemies ; but they all demand a 
certain moral callousness on the part of the operator. The 
| Gospel says nothing about making the best of both worlds; Peter, 
| Paul, Stephen, and John were particularly unlucky men judged 
| by any human standard ; putting aside the tragical deaths of three 
| of the number, we feel sure that their private affairs rarely gave 
them a thought, and that they fed or starved, shivered or were 
clad, according to chance or the forethought of others. Yet it is 
| by their code that we all profess to act, difference of circumstance 
considered. We have all of us sworn to be ready to renounce ; 
and so, when anyone volunteers to write a book on the “ Art of 
Getting-On,” such as the French work which has suggested these 
/remarks, it is, perhaps, in the interests of morality, that the 
_ picture should be as ugly as possible, a moral reductio ad absurduin 
That it should be to some extent an 
exaggeration may be accounted for by the author's desire to draw 
}a complete and telling picture, instead of a profound and subtle 
'one. And also because, as hinted above, the conditions of modern 
| French life induce an amount of petty intrigue to which our looser 
‘institutions do not lend themselves. Everything is divided and 
| subdivided, and everybody insists on his share. But this subject, 
| which enters into that of the morals of Continental democracy, i 


|—the uglier the better. 


is 
}a wide one. Even allowing that the author, either seriously or 
| ironically, takes too strong and bitter a view of human society, 
there still remains enough truth at the bottom of his cynicism to 
make the reader pause, and consider the possible price of success. 


CURRENT LITERATURE, 


The British Quarterly Review. October. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
| —We may bo permitted to congratulate the British Quarterly on the 
publication of its hundredth number. Wo have frequently had occasion 
to differ from it; and there is not a little in the essay on “ Retrospect 
and Prospect,” with which it commomorates its twenty-fifth anniversary, 
that we do not agree with or like. But we feel that it is justified in assum- 
ing a tone of triumph; it has done good service to its own cause, and, 
we may say, to the cause of liberty; it has had a share in achieving great 
successes. Whatever may be tho fate of Church Establishments, it is 
certainly an unmixed good that the men who assail them, and who, if 
they perish, must rise into greater importance by their fall, should be 
meu of liberality and culture. If the British (Quarterly can do some- 
thing to secure real freedom of religious thought—and religious 
thought, we cannot repeat too often, is at present less free in the 
sects than in the Church—if, for instance, it can help on the Noncon- 
forming congregations to be as liberal and wise as we believe many of 
the younger Nouconforming ministers are, it will be doing much to 
obviate one of our chief objections to the voluntary system. There are 
other difficulties which we cannot but think its advocates persistently 
ignore. There is, for instance, the objection to removing without any 
substitute of which we have ever heard, the incalculable civilizing influ- 
ence of the Establishment in the rural districts. But this is not the 
time for such a discussion. There can be no question that all parties 
must be benefited by so able a periodical as is the organ of the Non- 
We heartily wish it prosperity. In the present 
Au article on the “Irish National 
It seems, to compress 


} 


conforming body. 
number (hero is plonty of interest. 
School Question ” puts the question very plainly. 
| tho facts into a line, that the Roman Catholic Bishops want to have 
control of the schools, deriving as these do support from the State in 
a far greater proportion than in England, and that wrthout a conscience 
clause. There is the rub. The writer of au article on “ Daniel 
Defoe ” gallantly defends the great man from the charges which 
have been founded on tho late discovery regarding his position in 
the later years of his life. We quite sympathize with his feeling. It is 
a positive loss of no common kind to have the character of a hero such 
And yet the loss to morality may be more 
After all, in plain 


as Defoe was, besmirched. 
serious if we use or accept sophistical defences. 
language, as a writer in Blackwood puts it, Defoe took Tory money, 





possibly from Tory statesmen, cortainly from Tory readers of his papers. 
It was a baso thing, and we cannot but think the worse of him for it. 
| What is inconceivable about it is, how the Tory shepherds should 
| ever have let wolf into their fold. It makes one ready 
to doubt, against all evidence, the genuineness of the discovered letters. 
The statement in the April number 


such a 

One omission we notice with regret. 
| that Keshub Chunder Sen, the chief leader of the Brahma Somaj or 
| Theistic Church in India, “ permits the moro degraded of his followers 
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to prostrate themselves before him and worship him,” called forth a pro- 
test, published in the July number, from Miss 8S. D. Collet, who quoted a 
private letter of Keshub’s, in which he called this “a most ridiculous 
charge, which is beneath notice, and which time will prove unfounded.” 
This language was treated as evasive by the editor, who thought the 
charge justified by the fact that “a paragraph which appeared in his 
[Keshub’s] own newspaper, the Zndian Mirror, containing such an asser- 
tion,” had * been met with no public denial.” Meanwhile, the Friend o7 
India having copied the reviewer's statement, the Zadian Mirror of May 
23 indignantly remarked (after quoting the precise words of the original 
article), “After this false charge has boen authoritatively contradicted, 
it is difficult to make out how any honest and unbiassed man could still 
believe it, and have the effrontery to pass it off as a fact,” adding “a 
short counter-statemont ” of the real facts. Miss Collet published all 
this in the Daily Telegraph of August 17, and we regrot that the British 
Quarterly does not frankly own its error, which clearly lay in regarding 
as endorsed by the editor of the Jnudian Mirror what was only a piece 
of scandal copied from another journal (the Zadian Daily News, we 
believe),—a scandal which the Mirror has since attacked and thoroughly 
exposed. 

The Practitioner, October (Macmillan), contains an article of universal 
interest by the editor, Dr. Anstie, on “The Vaccination Question.” The 
writer deals in this number with tho first part of his subject, the validity 
of vaccination. He quotes statistics to show that the lymph does not lose 
its power by passing through even an indefinite numberof human systems. 
There are lymph-stocks which are directly descended from Jenner's ori- 
ginal lymph. With lymph from this source on a recent occasion 446 pune- 
tures were made, of which 443 were perfectly successful. Tho success, it 
should be known, is not to be measured by the amount of inflammation, 
&c., that is caused. This is commonly great when the cow-lymph is 
used. On the general question of the utility of vaccination somo striking 
facts are quoted, The average rate of deaths from small-pox before the 
introduction of vaccination is estimated to have been thee thousand per 
million. This rate has gradually or rather rapidly sunk according as the 
practice has spread, till in the decade of years (1854-1863), during 
which it was, nominally at least, obligatory, it was not more than oue 
hundred and seventy-one. The more stringent provisions of the late Act 
have revealed a vast amount not only of indifference, but of positive 
hostility. We shall look with interest for the second part of Dr. 
Anstie’s essay, in which he proposes to deal with what is the real 
difficulty of the question, the widely-sproad fear that certain disorders 
are communicated by the lymph. If that can be satisfactorily shown to 
be imaginary, the public will doubtless be disposed to support the 
executive in the most vigorous measures for enforcing the provisions of 
the law. 


The Mostellaria of Plautus, with Notes, §c. By William Ramsay, 
M.A. Edited by George G. Ramsay, M.A. (Macmillan.)—Thoe Pro- 
legomena and the Excursus of this edition are far more elaborate and 
complete than one would expect to find accompanying a single play. 
Professor Ramsay, in fact, contemplated an edition of several of the 
dramas, and had prepared essays on the metres of Plautus, and on 
the orthography which should be adopted in editing him, as well as on 
other matters, which would have served as an introduction to the whole 
work. Those are so admirable and so exhaustive of their subjects, that 
one feels moro than ever the loss which British scholarship sustained by 
the Professor's prematuro death. He was one of the very few men 
whose work was thoroughly independent, who did not shine, for instance, 
in plumes borrowed from our German neighbours. One laborious part 
of an editor's work, which we are commonly content to borrow, he did 
for himself ; he was an expert reader of MSS., and the Plautine MSS. are 
of a kind which test this skill to the uttermost. The prosody of 
Plautus is a dry subject, though it is not without importance ; the 
question of orthography is one of great interest, because of the 
great changes with which modern editors are revolutionizing the 
spelling which may be said to have prevailed since the revival of learn- 
ing. “It would be just as reasonable,” says Professor Ramsay, “ to 
attempt to establish the orthography of the English language in the 
age of Queen Elizabeth by the aid of the text of Shakespeare, as 
exhibited in the edition of Johnson and Malone, as to ascertain the 
orthography of the Latin language in the sixth century of the city by 
the aid of the existing MSS. of Plautus.” His editor, however, appears 
to attach more weight to the spelling of the MSS. Forms in which the 
best are found to agree he is inclined, and we think rightly, to accept as 
authoritative. Unfortunately, the best authority, that of coeval or 
nearly coeval inscriptions, extends to but a very small part of the lan- 
guage. Itis quite possible, if the Latin spelling varied in anything 
like the way in which our spelling varied in the sixteenth century, that 
the trae way may not only be unascertainable, but may be said even 
not to exist. The notes, though they are often very full and elaborate, 
nre scarcely complete, at least, for the requirements of the young 
scholar. Sometimes as much as fifty lines will bo passed over without 
notice, and those who are familiar with Plautus will readily believe that 
this can hardly fail to leave some difficulties unexplained. The 
Mostellaria is not one of the best of Plautus’ plays, but it has the 
advantage of being moderately decent in its language and plot. This 
latter is very simple. A young Athenian wastes his absent father’s pro- 


——. 
| perty. The father returning surprises him and his friends, male and 
| female, at a revel. Tranio, a ready-witted slave, frightens off the old 
| man by telling him that the house has been found to be haunted, and 
| that no one dares live in it. Shortly an urgent creditor appears on the 
' scene, and is accounted for by the story that the young man has agreed 
|to buy a house. Where is it? asks the old man? Next door, says 
| Tranio. I will go and look over it. So Tranio has to hasten to the 
| neighbour, who has never thought of selling, with the story that his 
old master wants to build, and thinks that he could not have a better 
| model. The old man accordingly goes over the house, warned by 
| Tranio, whose good feeling he much commends, not to speak about 
buying, as the owner was now very unwilling to sell. Next 
| appears the slave of one of the son’s friends, inquiring for his 
master. The old man assures him that he cannot be in that 
house ; no one lives there. The slave is tlus led on to give him some 
information about his son’s doings. Next comes an explanation with 
the neighbour convincing him that he has been takenin again. O; 
course, there is great indignation, and equally of course, at last every- 
thing is set right. Perhaps the best scone is where the old man goes 
over the house. Here is a truly comic touch. The owner says in the 
most common-place manner about some door-posts that they had been 
bought (empti fuerant) at a certain price. Then Tranio, who has been 
representing him as broken-hearted at having to soll, says to his master, 
“ Audin’ ‘ Fuerant’ 
Vix videtur continere lacrymas.” 
Among the shorter essays at the end there are four of especial interest 
to every reader of Plautus, on ‘‘ Slave Punishment,” and on terms of 
Endearment, Abuse, and Roguery. Generally, whether the subject is 
of social or philological interest, it is impossible to have a more satisfac- 


tory guide. 

Lost Footsteps. A Novel. By Joseph Verey. (Tinsley Brothers.)— 
The genius of the studio is such a well-known hero of modern novels 
that these form a class by themselves; but Lost Footsteps is not quite a 
typical specimen, for no less than three artists figure therein, and it has, 
besides, other very remarkable characteristics of its own ; its dealing in 
scraps of sentiment, morality, and philosophy, and now and then even 
aiming at satire, is not perhaps very new; but it is new to hear of an 
immense business carried on successfully by a not dumb but speechless 
gentleman, principally in his arbour by means of occasional nods and 
shakes of his head to his clerk and customers; and it is certainly not 
every day that an English youth carries off a beautiful young Dutch 
lady—(daughter of the aforesaid remarkable man of business )—believed 
to be dead, from her own chamber in her father’s mansion, moved by 
the noblest and purest of motives, bringing her back to life in 
his lodging close by, without being followed by the husband or 
discovered by his own landlady, and restoring her so rapidly by mes- 
merism and * his own slender knowledge of medicine,” that after she 
has been hovering for days between life and death and been regarded 
as acorpse for more than twenty-four hours, they converse on the terms 
of her marriage settlement on her first opening her eyes, and in a “few 
hours ” more she takes a voyage and journey, and enters warmly into 
her companion’s raptures about the scenery. After this our readers will 
not be surprised to hear that there is little reality or nature in 
either the characters or incidents, most of which are inconsistent and 
absurd, and to use an expression appropriate to this tale of art, 
altogether ‘out of drawing.’ We think we detect a very young hand, 
with a kind heart and good principles, and as there is evidence of some 
cultivation and some imagination, we may perhaps be able to praise a 
future attempt. 

On Army Organization. By Sir Archibald Alison, Bart. (Black wood.) j 
—The lesson which Sir Archibald Alison seeks to enforce is the neces- 
sity of “discipline.” By this he means something far beyond drilling 
or training; nothing less than tho isolation from civil life, with its con- 
sequences of a strong esprit de corps, which produces the character of 
the thorough professional soldier. There is a good deal to be said on 
this text. If wo want a machine of the utmost possible efficiency, and 
do not care what we pay for it, or at what other cost not to be reckoned 
in money it is to be procured, perhaps this is the way to get it. Our 
own soldiers, so often entering the military profession under the pressure 
of a sort of outlawry from civil lifo, realize something of the kind, and 
as soldiers they are superlatively good. The strong military honour cf 
professional fighters, with something of patriotism superadded, makes a 
marvellously effective combination. But it seems certain that the armies 
of the future will be of another order, organized after some such fashion 
as the Prussian troops. It is quite plain that in a thoroughly educated 
people you could not find men willing to bo made into machines, and 
must be driven back on the alternative of a citizen army; nor can there 
be any utility in schemes which ignore this necessity. At the same 
time, this little book —which is mainly a republication of two articles in 
Blackwood—contains not a few wise suggestions which the military 
authorities under any system will do well to heed. here is one, for 
instance, of great importance relating to reductions of force. Reduce 
the rank and file of your infantry regiments, if need be, but keep up the 
staffs, and the troops whom it is work of expenso and time to instruct, 
engineers, and artillery, and cavalry. 
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This story consists of two parts, which are not very cleverly woven 
together. First, we have the adventures of an English governess in 
Russia, who, after a narrow escape from wolves (told with considerable 
spirit), enters the family of “the terrible Count Golovin,” head of the 
secret police of Russia. We do not care much about the heroine; and 
the languid interest which we might be inclined to feel is checked by her 
attaching herself to, as it seems to us, decidedly the wrong hero. But 
then we have also, in the second place, the story of the ‘* Union,” a 
secret society which existed in the later days of Alexander I., and which 
aimed at the subversion of the despotic rule of the Czars. And this 
story is told well enough, The great valuo and interest of the book 
consists, however, in the pictures of Russian life, manners, and ways of 
thinking, pictures evidently drawn by one who is well acquainted with 
the subject, and who displays considerablo skill. This skill, indeed, 
does not go beyond representing the surfaco of things. The characters 
are very indistinctly and coarsely sketched indeed. We take the Prince 
Donskey, for instance, who is represented as an utterly impossible 
compound of meanness, falsehood, and cowardice. Are we to believe 
that a man who not only is all this, but is shown to be so by public 
exposures which it would take moro than oak and triple brass to resist, 
would still be received in any kind of decent society? Apart from this 
fault, the book is very entertaining, over long, perhaps, but not 
intolerably so, and so far to be easily corrected by a little judicious 
skipping. 

A History of Modern Europe. By the Rev. H. Steinmetz, Ph.D. 
(Longmans.)—In how many volumes does the reader suppose this 
work to be included? In one of moderate size, containing about four 
hundred pages. That allows somewhat less than thirty pages to a 
century. A book of this kind naturally gives little more scope to 
criticism than does a chronological table. We do not notice mistakes 
in the facts or dates; but the reflections for which Dr. Steinmetz con- 
trives to find room aro not very useful or profound, nor is the arrange- 
ment perfect. We may take exception to some of the author's 
judgments, which strike us as being occasionally patriotic rather than 
correct. We do not allow, for instance, that in “ polite literature” it 
can be said that “Germary takes the lead.” We should decidedly 
assign the “lead” to our own country, and even fancy that France 
might not unfairly claim the Oeurepcia, Dr. Steinmetz’ use of 
English is not irreproachable. He talks, for instance, of the “ stipu- 
lations” laid down by the Council held by Innocent III., and of the 
Council of Trent being the last “diet” ever held. 


A new edition of the Venerable Bede’s Historia Ecclesiastica appears 
under the care of Mr. G. H. Moberly, A.M. (The Clarendon Press.) — 
It is of a very convenient sizo and shapo, and the editor has furnished 
it with an introduction, and with what we should judge to be an effective 
series of notes. The facts known about tho life of Bede are few indeed ; 
it is probable that there were very few to be known; but the detailed 
account of his death, written by his friend and disciple Cuthbert, is one 
of the most pathetically interesting things in all biography—how the old 
man, feeling his end at hand, sends for “the precious things” that he 
had in his chest, pepper, and handkerchiefs, and incense, and distributed 
them to the brethren; and how his boy scribo (he had been translating 
St. John’s Gospel) said to him, “ There is one sentence, dear master, not 
finished,” and the old man said, ‘‘ Write quickly,” and shortly the boy 
said, ‘‘ The sentence is finished,” and he answered, “ Thou hast said well ; 
it is finished,” and sitting on the floor of his cell, he yielded up his 
spirit to God. The reader will find this at full length in Mr. Moborly’s 
introduction. Gonerally, we are glad to seo one of the chief sources of 
our early ecclesiastical history brought within easy reach by this con- 
venient volume. 
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Artist's Proofs, on India paper, do......... 4 4 0 
4. 
Super-royal 4to, in characteristic binding, pric» £1 1s. 


The ANGLICAN MYSTERIES of PARIS, 


revealed in the stirring Adventures of Captain Mars and his Two Friends, 

Messieurs ScrispLey and DauBiron. Described and Depicted by a New Firm 
with an Old Name: videlice-—Smiru, PAYNE, and Co, 

*,* This work will contain a series of inimitable Serio-comic Illustrations, depict 

ing “an Englishman's experience of Paris and its Pleasures, and will probably obtain 

as large a share of public favour as was enjoyed by Doyle's “ Brown, Jones, and 


Robinson.” . 
MISS KILMANSEGG and HER PRECIOUS 


LEG. A Golden Legend, by TnoMAsS Hoop, Illustrated by 60 exquisite 
Etchings from Drawings by THOMAS Seccomes, R. 







Printa, elegant Cloth ..........cccccccscccevescovseeccveneseeccconscessossccconseseoeseseeocoess £i 10 
Plain Proofs, feap 4to (of ‘Which a limited number only is ‘printed ssevecee 220 
Artist's Proofs on India paper, super-royal 4to (only 50 numbered ©. dies 

for Sale ceccerecsence ecvecceceece eccocressee 1010 0 





6. 
In 2 vols., thick crown 8yo, cloth, price £1 1s. 
, . r a o 
A NEW LIFE of PERCY BYSSHE 
SHELLEY; to which is prefixed a most carefully Revised Edition of his 


POETICAL WORKS, with many important Poems hitherto unpublished, and 
with Copious Notes, By WILLIAM MICHAEL Rosset. 


c. 
In demy 8vo, with Full-Length Portrait of the Bard, strongly bound, price 21s. 


A CONCORDANCE to the ENTIRE WORKS 


of ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L. By D. BAkron BrigutTwe.L, Containing 
upwards of 125,000 References. [Vow ready, 


8. 
In feap. 8vo, price 6a. 


on the POETS and POETRY 


A Series of Essays by J. Devey. 


CRITICISMS 


of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


9. 
TWO UNPUBLISHED PLAYS BY THOMAS HOOD. 


In One Volume, crown &vo, profusely illustrited, price 10s 6d. 


LOST and FOUND; and YORK and LAN- 


CASTER (a Fragment). By Tuomas Hoop, To which are added, with the 
original Iustrations by John Leech, George Cruikshank, and E. Harvey, 
“ Hood’s Whimsicalities,” “ The Epping Hunt,” and “The Dream of Eugene 
Aram.” 





London: E. MOXON, SON, and C) 
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THE LO 


DON LIFE 


AS 


SOCIATION. 


81 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


PRESIDENT.—BARON HEATH. 


FRANCIS HENRY 
DAVID SALOMONS, 





JOHN BAGGALLAY, Esq. 
WILLIAM CORRIE, Esq. 
JOHN COSTEKER, Esq. 
HENRY T. CURTIS, Esq. 


Has Policies now in force amounting to..... BS 
Has a Fund invested in First-Class Securities of more 
Has Paid Policy Claims amounting to ........ 


MITCHELL, Esq. | 


[Established 1806.] 


TRUSTEES. 


Esq, MP. 


DIRECTORS. 
THOMAS DEVAS, Esq. 
SAMUEL FISHER, Esq. 
CHAS. J. FURLONGER, 
HE NRY 5S. KING, Esq. 


than 


See eee e ee ren ren eearereees 


VICE-PRESIDENT.— 






ALFRED HEAD, Esq. 


GEORGE FRED. POLLOCK, Esq. 
JAMES EWING MATHIESON, Esq. 


| JOS. JOHNSON MILES, Esq. 
ROBERT POTT, Esq. 
S. WILLIAM SILVER, Esq. 
| W. FLEXMAN VOWLER, Esq. 


£7,300,090 
sesreesee — d, 000,090 
5,540,000 


The AssoctaTion employs No AGENTS and pays No ComailssIoN in any shape for tho introduction of Policies. 


Its expenses are small, being little more than Three per cent. of its gross income. 
It investigates its affairs every year, and applic s the surplus SOLELY in reduction of the Premiums, which by this means have been reduced, on 


the average, One per cent. per annum for the last 2 


29 years, and this increasing rate of reduction is expected to continue. 


PREMIUMS commenced before JANUARY, 1856, are reduced 89 per cent. 





2 is JULY, 1865, 7 a 
% commencing NOW are expected to be rec luced 71 ” 
These reductions commence after the 7th payment. : 
September, 1869. EDWARD DOCKER, Seeretary. 
igre LOPOLITAN LIFE ASSUR- H EBENTURES at 5, 53, and 6 PER i PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
ANCE SOCIETY, No. 3 Princes street, Bank, ; CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). SILVER.— The REAL NICKEL SILVER, 
‘ introduced more than Thirty Years ago by WILLIAV 


L. ondon, 
Established in 1835 on the Mutual Pr 

DIRECTORS, 
Daniel Burges, Esq, Bristol | Chandos Wren-Toskyns, 
Peter Cator, Esq. Esq., M.P. 
Thomas Charrington, Esq. | Joseph 8, Lescher, 
Henry W. Dauglish, Esq. Thomas L loyd, Es« 
Francis J. Delafosse, 
Frederick Engelhardt, 












400, . 
Pease, Esq., Dar- 





Edwd. Glazebrook, Esq., | Joseph 
Liverpool. lington. 

Alex. P. Hogarth, Esq., | Henry Sturt, E 4. 
Aberdeen. George Vat 






sq. 
Henry Kebbel, Esq. Richard 8, Wilkinson, Esq. 

The greatest economy is exercised in the management, 
the expenses not exceeding three and a half per cent. 
on the gross income, No agents being employs “dl, the 
Directors rely for the introduction of business mainly 
on the co-operation of members, No commission has 
ever been allowed, by which it is calculated that up- 
wards of £125,000 have been saved. 

The whole of the profits are applied to the reduction 
of the premiums of members of live years’ standing or 
upwards, 

The assets in hand amount to upwards of 73 percent. 
of all premiums received, and to nearly 52 per cent. of 
the entire sum assured, 

The Sum Assured .., 














. £4,000,000 







« Gross Income . 185,000 

Acc umulated Fun 1,275,000 

» Total Claims paid 1,140,000 
Profits returned to Members in reductic mn 

of Premiums, : 860,000 





‘ For the year ending ith of April, abatement 
of premiums on members’ assurances, first series, has 
been declared at the rate of 56 per cent. 

Prospectuses and detailed accounts may be obtained 
on application at the Office. 


September, 1869. HENRY MARSHAL, pounnt 





[MPERL AL . IFE IN SURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Cuter OFFICE—No, 1 Old Broad street, London. 
BRANCH OFFICE—No, 16 Pall Mall, London, 
Instituted 1820, 

The outstanding sums assured by this Company, 
with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to. about 
£2,800,000, and the Assets, consisting entirely 
ments in first-class Securities, amount to upwards 
£950,000, 

The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more 
than nine times the Premium Income. 

It will hence be seen that ample Security 
guaranteed to the Policy-holders, Attention is invit 
to the Prospectus of the Company, from which it will 
appear that all kinds of Assurances may be effected on 
the most moderate terms and the most liberal condi 

The Company also grants Annuities and Endowments 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Offices as above, 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Mana‘ ger. 


E AND-IN-HAND FIRE and L IF 1D 

MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge 
street, Blackfriars, E.C. 

The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
Fire Business, A.D. 1696. Extended to Life, 1836. 

The Whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst the 


Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1869. 

Fire DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent. of the Premiums 
paid on First-Class Risks. 

Like DEPARTMENT—60 per Cent. of the Premiums 
on all Policies of the first series, 

Accumulated Capital (25th Dee., 1868) —£1,252,174. 

The Directors are wiliing to appoint as Agents per- 
sous of good position and character. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upx 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australi 

Drafts negotiated and collected; money receive d on 

deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may be 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad | 
street, E.C, | 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. | 






































eribed Capital, £750,000, 
are prepared to issue Debentures on 
or 1 year at 5 per cent., for 3 
r cent. 
jue or 


The Directo 
the following terms, viz. 
years at 54, and for 5 years ar 
per annum. Inter 
by coupons attache at des 

A elitieniidgmiiindens to he neue at the Office of 
the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad street, 
London, By order, 

R. A, CAMERON, Seere tary. 


Byer te Nin CASE of INJURY 














aus may be 


anda FIXED SUM in CASE of DEATH, 
caused b 


y 
ANY 


Ate is > = OF tales 
Mz y be secured by a policy of 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSUI LANCEC ‘OMPANY. 


An Annual Payment of from £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for Injury. 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Oilices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street, London. 

Ww [ILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 








HAT and UMBRELLA MANUFACTURER. 
T H. se ¢ ££ ¢& 
e 1566, STRAND, 156. 

Importer of French Felt Hats, Leghorn, Panama, and 
other Straw Hats of the Finest Manufacture. 

The largest and most varied selection in London of 
Tourist’s Hats and Caps, Also a large Assortment of 
Hais suitable for every Foreign Climate, 

15 6 Strand, four d ors City side « f Somerset House. 


( XYGE NA TE D WATER for 

x INVALIDS.—When advice and remedies fail, 

try the Oxygenated Water, the purity of which, added 

tu the vital element it coutains, may put roses on the 

pale cheek or otherwise help to regain health. 
Laboratory, 35 Long Acre, 





‘PIDMAN's SEA SALT invigorates the 
system, fortifies the ¢ braces the 
nerves, and prevents cold. Ad i bath prepare . with 
this salt is the surest way eradicating rheumutism, 
neuralgia, sciatica, luambago, gout, glandular swellings, 
weakness of the joints, impure blood, indigestion, ner- 
yous and skin disorders, &e. Sold in bags and boxes, by 
chemists, druggists, &c. Beware of imitations. 


(PIDMANs SEA SALT.—*“ Kingswin- 


ford, December 27, 1864.—Gentlemen,—L have 


ra 





soustitution, 









enclosed a P.O, Order for 8s, and will thank you to send 
cetiende B Rail, 56lb. of your celebrated Sea Salt. Its 
properties I tlad truly marvellous. I have for the last 
art ae yea — red from chro: 1i¢ rheum ttism, w hich 
t times wived me of the use of my left side 
i ocmmne 1, from the recommendation of a friend, 
i ’ salt in September last, and have not felt the 
wh of rheumatism since, and [ also consider it 
has pions improved my gener ri he 4 ith.—Lam, Gentle- 
men, yours traly, R. J. WILLTAMS.” 


Teas SEA SALT.—“38 Royal 
terrace, Kennington, August 24, 1864.—T am 
happy to state the benetit I have derived by using 
Tidman’s Sea Salt. My little boy, being two anda half 
years old, could not even staud by himself through 
weakness in the joints, After using your Salt six 
weeks, I am ito say that he can walk qu aon ng. 
—ILam, Sir, yours obedientiy, G. EL) 


' PUDMAN’S SEA 





















is | superior to 












ny other preparation in the ‘ld, as by the 
process employed in its manufacture the medicinal 
a invigorat ng properties of sea water eliminated in 












other cases by the ori ary operath 
purifying gare retained it n fall activity. 
be careful to see that each packag 
mark—2 bag on which are the words 

y aul . 10 Wormw 
pot, L ewt., 168; 4 





rellning and 












plated by the patent process of 
GTON and Co., is beyoud all doubt the 
to Sterling Silver that can be used as 
ul lly or ornamentally, as by no possible 
sd from real Silver. 

Fiddle or 
OidSilver 


8. BURTON, 
Me r . 





such, either us 





test can it be 


Bead, Thread. King's 





Dessert do, do. 
Tea Spoons 





cles are in prope yrtion. 





These are all strongly plated, and are in every 
respect at least equal to what other Houses are s sling 
as their first quality at very much higher — 

A second quality of Fiddle Patiern hs: 
Table Spoons and Fork ; 
Dessert ,, + we 16s Od 
Tea Spoons ... ove vee 10s od 

Tea and C Me " ‘orner Dishes 
Cruct and Liqueur Fr tines, &e., tut yortionxte prices 

The t ck in exist nce of Plated De ‘ssert 
Knive rks, and Fish-eat 
and Carvers. 

All kinds of replatiug done by the patent process. 


JILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING [IRONMONGER, by appoint 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
gratis and post-paid, It contains upwards of 700 Lllus- 
trations of his unrivalled Stock of 
ELecrro-PLAte and BRItaANNIA MetaL Goops, 
DisH Covers, | CANDELABRA, 
Hor-WaATeER DISHES BATHS and TOILET WARE, 
STOVES and FENDERS InoN and Brass Bep- 











ing Knives and Forks 








MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, STEADS, 

KItvcHEN RANGES, BeppING and Breo-HAnc- 
LAMPS and GASELIERS, INGS, 

TEA TRAYS, Bup-R OM CABINET Focr- 
URNS and KETTLES, | _ NITURE, 

‘TABLE CUTLERY, | TURNERY Goons, 
CLOCKS, | KrrcHeNn UTENSILS, &c. 


With Lists of Prices and Plans of the C'wenty large 
Show- rooms, at 39 Oxford str "t,t 1A 3, and 
4 Newman street; 4,5, and 6 Per ‘ry’s place; and 1 
Newman yard, Semon. 
Ss: AUCI E.—LEA and PERRINS. 
The “ WORCESTERSHIR I pronounced by 
Connoisseurs Linproves the 
appetite 












The only Good Sauce.” 


I ull d for piquancy and flavour, 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS' SAUUVE. 
BE WARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS i 


allowed by upwards of 20) Medical 
gentlemen to be t 








he most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the stee! 

spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft banc » being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is Sup} lied by the Mu 3-M AIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, iitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches be slow 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Tru tnd 31s 6d; postage, Is 
Dovb! 528 6 L; _ Postage, Is 8d. 
Umbilical ditto, ; po » 1s 10d. Post 
office orders to be m: piy tble to ‘h san White, Post- 


oftice, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT. 


Pe ASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAP 


4 &e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all case of 






























| 
WE iS NESSand SWE NGof the LEGS,SPR ALNS, 
| &e hey are porous, $ in ter xture, and inexpe: 
| and are drawn on like an ordinary stocki ig. 
is Gd, 1Ws, and 16s eacl ige, 6d. 






JOuN W HITE, } Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
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PURE CLARETS. 





v5 1.—Family Claret...(Vin Ordinaire)......+. 14s 
me & Dinner Claret...(Sound full Bordeaux).. 22s 


3— 


5 —Dessert Claret...(Fine flavoury Bordeaux)... 36s 


T. O. LAZENBY, 


90, 92 Wigmore street, London, W. 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 

INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 

pink label; cork branded * Kinahan’s LL Whisky. 
“ A A N D A L U Z A.” — 
Sociedad de Almacenistas, Puerto de Santa 
Cadiz Bay. Spanish Wines exclusively. For 








daty-paid price list of thirty-five different qualities of 
Speatsh Cine s, shipped and bottled by the Associa- 
ldress JOSE PIODELA, 124 Fenchurch street, 


tion, ac 
‘Sample (one dozen assorted) cases, 23s and dis 
respectively, sent on receipt of remittance. 
UNVILLE'S OLD IRISH WHISKY, 
BELFAST, of same qual us that supplied to 
the International Exhibition of 1 Dublin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct trom 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and -ases, 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and Co., 
3elfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, W.C. 





NAUTERNE, vintage 1867, at 14s per 
i" dozen, or 8s per dozen pints, A very agreeable 
white wine, free from acidity. H. B. FEARON and 
SON, 94 Holborn hill, and 145 New Bond street, 
London; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


LARET of the excellent vintage of 

) 1865, at 12s per doze sperdozen pints: £5 10s 
per half hhd.: or £10 per ; duty paid. Also, for 
use ON DRAUGHT, in four-gallon casks, each com- 
plete with tap and vent-peg, at 5s per gallon. These 
casks should be kept in a cool place, and the con- 
sumption be moderately quick. H. B, FEARON and 
SON, 94 Holborn hill. and 145 New Bond sireet, Lon- 
don; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 











\ ANILA CIGARS.—MESSRS. 
1 VENNING and CO., of 17 East India Chambers, 
have just received a Consignment of No. 5 Manila 
Cigars in excellent condition, in boxes of 500 each, 
Price 37s 6d per box. Sample boxes of 100, Ss, Order: 
to be accompanied by a remittance. 





SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 
WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles, 


CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
India. 





Moderator Lamps and Lamps for 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, & Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 
45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHow Rooms. 
Broad street, Birmingham.—Established 1807. 


NG SAFE and 





NAPITALISTS SEEK 
PROFITABE INVESTMENTS. free from risk, 
should act only upon the soundest advice, The under- 
signed, having had upwards of 20 years’ experience in 
the different share markets, offers his services. Mines 
judiciously selected form a wider range for profit than 
any other class of securities. Instances frequently 
occur of 1,000 per cent. and upwards being returned on 
the original outlay. Read “ Britain's Metal Mines,” a 
complete guide, price 1s, free per post 13 stamps. 
JOHN RB. PIKE, 
Threadneedle street, London. 


SOLIDAIRES 











3 Crown Chamb 
PA RQUE 
for FLOORING. 


MOWARD'S PATENT. 
No, 1,548. 








The only kind guaranteed to stand, 
26 and 27 Berners street, Oxford street, W., 
Cleveland Works. 


REMOVED. 


and 


[YPIGESTION 
MORSON'S 

PEPSINE WINE, POWDER, LOZENGES, and 

GLOBULES, 
the successful and popular remedies adopted by the 
Medical profession fur indigestion 
Soldin hotties and boxes from 2s., with full directic ns, by 
THOMAS MORSON and SON, 
31, and 124 Southampton row, Russell square, 
London, and by all Pharmaceutical Chemists. 
Caution.—See name on each Bottle. 


F RAGRANT SOAP— 
s FIELDS “UNITED SERVICE" SOAP 
TABLETS, 4d and 6d each. Lasting fragrance guaran 
teed; order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Oilman, and 
see that J. C. and J. FIELD is on each tablet, 
Wholesale—UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. E. 


IELD'S PURE “SPERMACETI” 
SOAP, sd and Is per tablet, most delicately per- 
med. This beautiful article is a combination of the 
purest Soap with Spermaceti, the soothing and emol- 
eut action of which is well known 1 it is especially 
recommended for children and invalids. 
See name on each tablet and label. 


Wholesale—36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, S.E. 




















1T. JAMES’S THEATRE— 
‘ Sole Lessee and Manageress, Mrs. JOUN WOOD. 
OPEN for the SEASON.—The Theatre has been 
re-embellished by Mr. James MacIntosh, Court de- 
corator, and restored to its original model—that of the 
Court Theatre at Versailles. A new stall entrance has 
been opened, Pall Mal! Place and Crown Court lead 
directly from Pall Mall to the theatre, J. R. Planché, 
Esq., furnishes the authorities for the mise-en-scvne ; 
Mr. W. H. Montgomery conducts the orchestra; the 
refreshments supplied by Spiers and Pond. 

Mr. E. P. HINGSTON, Acting Manager. 


beer TROVE, Operetta at 7. 
The Music by Offenbach. The scene by Mr. F. 
Lloyds. Characters by Miss Susan Pyne, Miss Hen- 
rietta Everard, Miss Bessie Lovell; Mr. Frank Crellin, 
and Mr. Henry Broughton, At the conclusion of the 
operetta, a new act drop, “ King Charles leaving St. 
James's Palace for the Play.” painted by O'Connor (the 
figures by Mr. D. 'T. Whyte) will be exhibited. —ST. 
JAMES'S THEATRE, Saturday, October 146, 


QHE STOOPS | to CONQUER, "by 
A Goldsmith, at 8, Tne scenery of the first act by 
Grieve, the scenery of the second and third acts by 
Lloyds, the seenery of the fourth and fifth acts by 
O'Connor, The overture and entr'acte music selected 
from the opera of the same title by Macfarren. 
Characters by Miss Herbert, Miss Henrade, Miss 
Larkin, Miss Sallie Turner; Mr. Barton Hill (his first 
appearance in England), Mr. J. G. Shore, Mr. Mark 
Smith (his first appearance in England), Mr. Lionel 
Brough, Mr. A. W. Young (his flrst appearance in 
England), Mr. Gaston Murray. Mr. G. P. Grainger, Mr. 
Henry Naylor, Mr. Frank Jefferson, Mr. Jolin Barrier, 
Mr. Henry Broughton, and Mr. Charles Otley.—ST. 
JAMES’S THEATRE, Saturday, October 16. 
i ie MAGIC WALTZ, New and 
Original Ballet, at 10.45. The music composed 
by Mr. W. H. Montgomery, the dances arranged by 
Madame Collier, the scene by Grieve, the magical 
effects by Bland, the costumes by Madame Temple and 
Mr. May. Madlle. Antonia Ribet, the celebrated 
Russian premitre danseuse (from the Theatre Royal, 
Berlin, au 'TAcademie Impériale, Paris), will make her 
first appearance in England, and Mr. Frank Lacey, the 
American harlequin, will make his tirst appearance in 
London, Carriages may be ordered for LLI5—ST. 
JAMES'S THEATRE, Saturday, October 16. 


QT. JAMES'S THEATRE.—The BOX- 
iN OFFICE OPEN DAILY from 10 to 5 o'clock, 
when SEATS may be SECURED forthe opening night, 
for one month in advance, or for the season.—Prices: 
Private boxes, from two guineas; stalls, 7s; dress circle, 
5s; family circle, 2s 6d; ga vy, ls. No fees for book- 
ing. programmes, or cloek-rox The free list is 
abolished, the press and profession excepted. Subserip- 
tion prices for the season:—Private boxes, from 200 
guineas; stalls, 50 guineas; dress-circle chairs, 3 

guineas. Seats may also be secured at Mitchell’ 
Library, 33 Old Bond street : and at the libraries. 
night, Saturday, October 14. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WOR 


ORLD. 





















































‘USE ONLY THE 
GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


K LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
‘4e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the public.—90 Wigmore street, Cavendish square (late 
6 Edwards street, Portman square), and 13 Trinity 
street, London, 8.E. 


Sg be SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested th observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed “ Z/izabeth Lazenby.” 

















THREE PRIZE MEDALS, Paris Extibition, 1867. 
JURE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
. and TABLE DELICACIES, of the highest 
quality, manufactured by CROSSE and BLACK WELL, 
Purveyors to the Queen, Proprietors of Captain White's 
Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste, and other Condiments, 
Are sold retail in all parts of the World, aad Wholesale 
at the Manufactory, Soho square, Loudon, 
AMSTERDAM INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
S6u, 
rPYUE GRAND DIPLOMAof HONOUR, 
being the First Prize, and superior to the Gold 
Medal, has been awarded to LIEBLG COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT of MEAT; which likewise carried the 
First Prizes at the Panis and HAVE EXHIBITIONS, 
A single trial will at onee convince the consumer of 





ngth, and clear 


the great superiority in flavour, stre 
vy suow- 


ness, over all other Exiracts of Meat, thus full 
ing tbe correc tness of the received high distiuctious. 


Every genuine Jar bears Baron Liebig’s sigaature. 
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JUGBY SCHOOL.—Notice is hereby 
iven, that in consequence of the HEAD 

MASTERSHIP of Rugby School becoming VACANT 
at Christmas next, by the resignation of the Rev. Dr. 
Temple, Bishop Designate of Exeter, the Trustees of 
the said School will proceed, in the mouth of November 
next, to fill up the vacancy. It is, therefore, requested 
that gentlemen intending to become candidates for the 
appointment will signify their intention, and forward 
their testimonials, together with 12 printed copies 
thereof, to Mr. Edmund Harris, solicitor, Rugby, the 
Clerk to the Trustees, on or before Saturday, the 6th of 
November next, 

It is required, by the Act of 17 George IIL, cap. 71, 
that the Masters of Rugby Schoo! shall be Protestants 
of the Church of England, and shall have taken the 
degree of Master of Arts in the University of Oxford or 
Cambridge. By order, 

EDMUND HARRIS, Clerk. 

Rugby, October 12, 1869, 


NIVERSIPY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
LAW CLASSES. 

The following Introductory Lectures will be delivered 
at the College, and will be open to the public :— 

* Constitutional Progress,” by Professor J. W. Willis 
Band, M.A., LL.B. Tuesday, October 19, at 7.39 p.m, 

«The Existing State of the Science of Jurisprudence 
in England,” by Professor Sheldon Amos, M.A., Thurs- 
day, October 21, at 7.50 pan. 

The first Lecture of the Course on Roman Law, by 
Professor W, A. Hunter, M.A., Monday, October 25, at 
7.3) p.m. 

The first Lecture of the Course on the Laws of India, 
by J. D. Bell, Esq., Tuesday, October 26, at 6.30 p.m, 

JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 
i ADIES’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 

4 TLON, LONDON, 

FIVE COURSES of LECTURES will be delivered 
during Michaelmas and Lent terms to ladies by Profes- 
sors of University College. 

The following courses will be given at St. George's 
Hall, Langham Place, on TUESDAYS and THURSDAYS, 
beg nning on Tuesday, November %. 

LATIN. —Professor Seeley. Twenty-four lectures of 
an elementary character on the Language ; and Twelve 
on the Literature; at 10.50 am. ‘Tickets for either of 
these subjects may be taken separately. 

ENGuisu Lireratvure.—Professor Henry Morley. 
six lectures on the Literature of the last 200 
years; at 11.45 a.m 

Frencu Lirexature.—Professor Ch. Cassal, thirty- 
six Lectures, in French, on the Literature of France 
in the 17th, 18th, and 19th centuries; at 1 p.m. 

The following Courses will be given in the physical 
and chemical lecture-rooms at the University College, 
Gower Street (where there will be separate entrances 
for the ladies’ classes), on WEDNESDAYS and SATUR- 
DAYS, commencing on Wednesday, November 10 ;— 

EXPERIMENTAL Puysics.—Professor G. Carey Foster, 
36 Leetures on Dynamics and Heat; at 11.45 a.m. op 
Wednesdays and 1 p.m. on Saturdays. 

CHEMISTRY. — Professor A. W. Williamson, 36 
Lectures, iucluding the most important Non-Metallic 
Elements and Hydrogen, and their Simplest Com- 
pounds; the Preparation and Properties of Metals and 
their Compounds; and some Characteristic Organic 
Compounds; at 1 p.m. on Wednesdays and 11.45 a.m. 
on Saturdays, 

In addition to the above, a Course of 24 Lectures on 















Elementary Geometry will be given by Professor 
Hirst, beginning in January next, 
Fees.—For a course of 36 Lectures, £2 28: for a 


course of 24 Lectures, £1 11s 6d; and for a course of 
12 Lectures, £1 1s. 

Students under 17 years of age will not be admitted, 

There will be a vacation of one month at Christmas. 
Class tickets free tickets for the first lecture of each 
course, Prospectuses and information to be obtained 
from the Hon. Sec., 

J. E. MYLNE, Esq., 27 Oxford square, W. 


\ R. THOMSON (Graduate of the 
i London and Edinburgh Universities) receives 
Young Gentlemen, six as Boarders (one vacancy), 
and « limited number as Day Scholars. He has 
removed from 40 Frederick Street to the house hitherto 
occupied by Mr. MACCOLL, at 12 RUTLAND SQUARE, 
EpInbuRGH, 

Mr. MACCOLL has much pleasure in expressing his 
entire contidence that Mr. THOMSON is well qualified 
for the duties he undertakes to discharge. 


POR GEN PLEMEN.—H. J.NICOLL’S 

WINTER OVERCOATS, for Promenade, &.— 
In mixed coloured witneys, 31s 64; milled and treble- 
milled meltons, 42s to 63s, In the new fabric of beaver 
cloth, soft and warm, highly fini-hed, with Italian cloth 
Ys 6d; rich silk linings, 65s; rich satin linings, 









linings 








73s 6d; all with velvet collar, and the edges bound with 
silk braid. H. J. NICOLL'S milled twill cloth and 
melton, “The Prince's” Riding Coats, 425; “The 


Prinee’s ” Frock Coats, 528 6d. 


OR YOUNG GEN'TLEMEN.—H- 
J. NICOLL’S GHEVIOT KNICKERBOCKER 
SUITS, from 2is; Angola knickerbocker suits, from 
29s ; oo] suits, from 25s to 428; morning suits, from 
42s to 63s; Highland tweed suits, from 31s 6d to 428; 
full dress Highland costume, £5 15s 6d, Also speciali- 
ties in overcoats of frieze cloth for boys:—Four years 
of age, 15s 6d; six years, 17s; eight years, 188 6d; 
10 years, 20s; 12 years 21s 6d; 14 years, 23s; 
24s Gd; melton, pilot, beaver. or witn 
rs of age, 22s Gd; six years, 24s 6d; eight years, 

12 years, 30s 6d; 14 years, 














r 
s Gd; 10 years, 288 6d; 
s Gd: 16 years, 34s 6d. 


J. NICOLL, merchant clothier to 
e the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
of Europe, London: 114,116, 118, 120 Regent street, 
Manchester: 10 Mosley street. 


and 22 Cornhill. , 
Liverpool: 50 Bold street. Birmingham: 39 New 
street. 





DENMAN’S GREEK WINES, 20 PICCADILLY. 


Pamphlet Priced List, “Pure Wine and How to Know It,” free on application. 


Case of Six Red and Six White Wines, £1 11s 4d, 





a 
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SAMPSON LOW “AND Co’S NEW BOOKS. 


THIS DAY. 
NORMANDY PICTURESQUE: 


of Travel. By Henny BLACKBURN, Author of “ 


Black War in Van Diemen’s Land. 
the Ethnological Society, &., &. 


WONDERS of ITALIAN ART. By Lovts Viarpor. 


Illustrated with Ten Autotype Reproductions of Celebrated Engravings, and 
Handsomely bound, square demy Syo, cloth extra, gilt 


Thirty Woodcuts. 
edges, 12s 6d. 


An ILLUSTRATED EDITION of VICTOR HUGO’S 


TOILERS of the SEA. With 60 graphic Illustrations by Chifilart, beautifully 
Square demy 8vo, cloth extra, 10s 6d. 


DISCOVERIES of 
SEBASTIAN CABOT of BRISTOL, the Founder of Great —_ n’s Maritime 
Power, Discoverer of America and its first Colonizer. By J 
Square crown 8yo, printed at the ( shiswi ick Press, with 


printed on toned paper. 


REMARKABLE LIFE and 


Librarian, Bristol. 
Marginal Notes, &c., price 7s 6d. 


SEVEN EVENTFUL YEARS in 


Narrative of Personal Service and Captivity amongst the Paraguayans. By G. F. 
MASTERMAN, lat» Ass'stant-Surgeon Paraguayan Military Service. 


8yo, 12s. 


London: SAMPsON Low, SON, and MARSTON, 188 Fleet street. 


CRAMER'S NEW GRAND PIANOFORTES. 


No.1. Cottage Design. Trichord Check 


Guineas; Walnut, 75 Guineas, 


No. 2. New Grand, 6 feot long. Rosewood, 90 Guineas ; 


100 Guineas, 

No. 3. Boudoir Grand, 7 feet long. 
Walnut, 130 Guineas. 

No. 4. Full Grand, 8 feet 6 inches long. 
Walnut, 175 Guineas. 


London: 207 Regent street; 43 Moorgate street. 
Westmoreland street. Belfast: High street. 


a New Artistic Book 
Artists and Arabs,” &c. 
demy Svo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 16s. 


The LAST of the TASMANIANS: 
By JAMEs Bonwick, F.R.G\S., Fellow of 
With numerous Illustrations, 16s. 


Rosewood, 
Rosewood, 159 Guineas ; 


Brighton: West street. 


THE 





Small 





a History of the 
c. T. WILtiAMs, M.LA., 
sumption at Brompton. 
New Map. 


VHE 


By FREDERIC SEEBOAM. 


arrival of ERASMUs. 
. NICHOLLS, City ee aaa 


i ie 
PARAGUAY. A 
With Map. Author of “* Language,” 


September 16. 


Action. Rosewood, 70 


Walnut, 


110 Guineas ; \ 
4 


Silver, Zinc, and Pyrites 8; 
P Minerals, Clay, Salt, &e. 
Dublin: 





IANOFORTES. — Second-hand, the 
London, at CRAMER'S. 
Semi-Grands, and Cottages, 1 





Moorgate street, E.C. 


, Regent street, and Moorgate street, City ; 
ny Broadwood, Collard, Erard, Kirkman, and Cramer. 
—Pianoforte Gallery (the largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent street, W., and 43 


Proprietors, Agents, &e, 
selection in 
Grands, 


largest 
London : 


VIEW of 





VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.—Illustrated PRICED 
Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 
Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand, 


LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ 


London. 


BUILDER 





N ONOGRAMS. — The 


Garrick street, Covent Garden, London. 


STATIONE 
CATALOGUE and SPECIMENS of MONOGRAMS and CHEAP STA- 
TIONERY, post free.—British and Foreign Stationery Company, 8, 10, and 12 


RY COMPANY'S | ’(ME CLIMATE 





SPECTATOR. 
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Now ready, in feap. 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 


WWELVE LECTURES on PRIMITIVE 
and their PHYSICAL CONDITIONS. 
by JonN P. MAHAFFY, A.M., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin, 


CIVILIZAT IONS 


Delivered at the Alexandra (olJaza 
lege 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


New Edition, now ready, | in crown 8vo, price 6s, cloth, 


HWE CLIMATE of the SOUTH of FRANCE as SUITED to 
INVALIDS: with Notices of Mediterranean and other Winter Stations, By 
M.D., Oxon., 
Second Edition, thoror ighly revised and enlarged; with 


Assistant-Physician to the Hospital for Con- 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





A New E dition, in Svo, price 4s, ‘doth. 


OXFORD 
ERASMUS, and THOMAS MORE: 


REFORMERS—JONN COLET, 


being a History of their Fellow-w wrk. 


The Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 


HU NT'S B RITISH MINERAL STATISTIC Ss FOR 1868. 
Now ready, in royal 8vo, price 2s, sewed. 

INERAL STATISTICS of the UNITED KINGDOM of 

GREAT BRITAIN 
from all the Mines of the United Kingdom producing Coal, Iron, Tin, Copper, Lead, 
— Statements of the Production of some of the Earthy 

Copious Tables showing the Progress of the Tin Trade, 
also the Exportation of ¢ ‘oals during the last Ten Years 
ing Lists of all the Metalliferious Mines and Collieries, with the Names of the 
Compiled by Ropert Hunt, F.R.S., 
Records, and printed by order of the Lords’ Commissioners of ILM. Treasury. 
Published for H.M. Stationery Office by LONGMANs and Co., Paternoster 
row, and E. STANFORD, Charing cross, 
CHESTER 
of THIS WEEK, 44, or by post 5d.—Portrait of Mr. A. Water- 
house, architect—View of Fountain in Freiburgh, Architect—Technical Instruction 
for Workmen in France—Architects and Engineers—On Flying ; and various other 
nine nse York street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 


HEALTH and DISEASE, 
Resident Physician at Pau. 
JOHN CHURCHILL and Sons, New Burlington street. 


*,* The additional matter in the present edition relates chiefly to the connection 
of CoLeT with Italy, and to the position assumed by him at Oxford before the 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Just published, in post Svo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 


LETTERS on CAUSATION and 

WILLING, addressed to John Stuart Mill; with an Appendix on the 
Existence of Matter and our Notions of Intinite Space 
* Freedom of Mind in Willing,” &c. 


FREEDOM. in 


By ROWLAND G, Hazanp, 


“Mr. Hazard writes not only as an acute thinker and a Christian scholar, but as 
aman endued with keen pe reeption, and with a vast fund of vigorous commy 
sense; and it is this mixture of good sense and logical acumen which gives him « 0 
great an advantage over his opponents......Nothing can excced the keen se 
the cold, hard logie with which Mr. Hazard disposes of the denial of hi 
sponsibility ; nor the ease with which he exposes so barefaced a fallacy."— 


‘rit : 
nan ree 
Standard, 






London: LONGMANS GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





and IRELAND for the Year 1868: Containing Returns 





; and an Appendix embrace. 


Keeper of Mining 


NEW TOWN HALL.—See The 


“Third Edition, post Svo, cloth, 7s. 


of PAU and ITS INFLUENCE on 


By Sir ALEXANDER TAYLOR, MLD., F.R.S.E, 





Now published, crown S8yo, pp. 336, price 4s. 
‘ACTS AND DATES: 
FACTS AND D aS: 
Or, the Leading Events in Sacred and Profane 
History, and the Principal Facts in the Various 
Physical Sciences. 
The Memory being aided throughout by a simple and 
natural method, 

By the Rey. ALEXANDER MAcKAY, LL.D., F.R.G.S., 
Author of a * Manual of Modern Geography, 
Mathematical, Physical, and Political,” &e., &e. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and 

London, 


Imperial Sy. Svo, ¢ loth extra, pric e 8s Gd. 

the LIFE of CHARLES the FIFTH, 
EMPEROR of GERMANY. By WILLIAM RoBert- 

son, D.D., F.R.S E., late Principal of the University of 

Edinburgh. With some Account of the Life and 

Writings of the Author. condensed from that written 

by Dv@aLp Stewart, F_R.S., Edin. 

London: WILLIAM TrGG, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 


5 ae" NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 





No. CL., for OCTOBER, is Now Ready. 
CONTENTS. 
1. JUVENTUS MUNDL 
The MASSACRE of St. BARTHOLOMEW. 
The DIFFERENT SCHOOLS of ELEMENTARY 
LOGIC. 


4. Mr. BROWNING'S LATE te POETRY. 
&. The POPE and the COUNCIL. 
6. The CONSTITUTION AL DEVELOPMENT of 


AUSTRIA. 
7. LITERATURE of the IRISH LAND QUESTION. 
. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
EpMonstoN and DovGias, Edinburgh. London: 
WILL LIAMS and NORGATE, He nrietta street, W.C. 


pues, 2U ARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 254, is published THIS DAY. 
1. ISLAM. 


aw 





CONTENTS. 


2. ISAAC BARROW. 
3. HIGHER and LOWER ANIMALS. 
4. The BYRON MYSTERY. 
5. The WATER SUPPLY of LONDON, 
6. LORD LYTTON’S HORACE 
7. RECONSTRUCTION of the ‘TRISH CHURCH. 
8. SACERDOTAL CELIBACY, 
The PAST and FUTURE of CONSERVATIVE 


POLICY. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


| yee GAMES FOR BOYS (the 
BOK of); a Practical Guide to the Indoor and 





Outdoor Amusements of all Seasons, by Captain Craw- | 


LEY, author of * The Billiard Book,” &e. Illustrated 
by John Proctor, and others, 


London: WILLIAM TrGG, Pancras lane, Cheapside, — 


“Believe ie, sir, the finest scenery in the world is 
improved by a good hotel in the foreground.” 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL. — Delightful 
Location; beautiful Scenery: 200 Apartments 
handsome eae Rooms; Table d'fH6te daily. 
Address, . . BOHN, Lifrac mibe, North Devon. 


TICK. —For T ariff of the Hotel des 
e's Anglais, the new First-Class Hotel facing the 
sea, and under English management, address, The 
Secretary, Mediterranean Hotel Company, Limited, 6 
Dove court, Old Jury, London ; or to the Hotel, Nice. 


PIOYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 
New and Popular Entertainments.—Daily at 
three and eight, Professor Pepper's new and profusely 
illustrated Lecture on the Tentoon-Stelling, or Inter- 
national Exhibition of Amsterdam —Mr. Matthews's 
Lecture on “ Magic, Spiritualism, and Clairvoyance, in- 
deed!” daily at a quarter to one.—Messrs. Henry and 
Walter Wardroper’s New Musical and Mimetie Enter- 
tainment, entitled, * Peculiar People of the Period; or, 
Sketches of Life in High, Low, and No Society,” daily 
at four and nine. 


{ILMER'S MASY CILAIRS, COUCHES 
and SOFAS, the Best Made, 300 different shapes 
eonstant on view for selection and immediate 
delivery. Easy chairs hole to any shape on approval. 
FILMER and SON 1 and 52 Berners 
street, Oxford street, and 35 Charles 
street, An Lilustrate: 1c atalog ue ¢4 st Tree, 


| OLLOWAY'S 


Bad legs, wounds, ulcers, and all descriptions of 
sores are cured by the proper and diligent use of these 
inestimable preparations. ‘To attempt to cure bad legs 
by plastering the edges of the wound together is folly, 
for should the skin unite,a baggy, discased condition 
remains underneath, to break out with tenfold fury in 
a few days. The only rational and permanent treat- 

' ment as indicated by nature, is to reduce the inflamma- 
tion on and about the wound, to soothe the neighbour- 
ing ne to cool the heated blood, as it courses along 
its vessels, and to render its wat ry ichorous discharge 
consistent and healthy. Holloway’s Pills should like- 
wise be taken to purify the blood and expel the noxious 
humour from the system. 





“< 






























OINTMENT.—| 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 Fleet street (Corner of Chancery lane). 
Carriage Paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 2s. 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 2s, 3s, 48, 5s, and 63 
per ream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 3s 6d, 4s 6d, 5s 64, 
and 6s 6d per 1.009, 

The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, extra secure, with High 
Inner Flap, Is per 100, 

STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per re 

FOOLSCAP, Outsides, 63 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is per 1 

“The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-H0! 
NOTE, 5 quires for 2s Gd. A really beautiful paper 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 

respondence (tive colours), 5 quires for 1s 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 62 
per ream, or 8s 6d per 1,000, Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 5s, 
three letters, from 7s. Business or Address Dies, from 4s, 

SERMON PAPER, 4s per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s td 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 
terms, GOOD COPY BOOKS, supertine cream paper, 
40 pages, 2s per doz. 

Iustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, 
Portrait Albums, &c., post free. (Established 1541.) 

PARTRIDGE and Co PER, 192 Fleet stree* 


| ENTISTRY. — Mr. A. ESKE i, L, 
Dental Surgeon, and author of the i 
works, may be consulted at his only re 
Grosvenor street (a few doors from Bond stré 
treatise * Mode rn Dentistry, ‘Pure De 
“ Dental Surgery,” and “ Painless Tooth Extrac 
may be obtained from og dir 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., ot * from any Book 
post free for seven st mips. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


HA RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 


youthful colour and beauty, 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened 
BALDNESS prevented. 
1T removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oi! nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 

Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers 

Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN LONDON 
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MR. BENTLEY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS 
FOR OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER. 


The LIFE of CARDINAL POLE. By the very Rev. 
Dr. Hook, Dean of Chichester, forming the Eighth Volume of “The Lives of 
the Archbishops of Canterbury.” 8vo, 15s. [ Ready. 

“The most impartial, the most instructive, and the most amusing of histories.”"— 


Atheneum. 


The LIFE of JANE AUSTEN, Author of “ Mansfield 


Park.” &e. By her Nephew, the Rey. J. E. Austen Leian, Viear of Bray. 8vo, 
with Portrait and other Illustrations. {in November, 


The CORRESPONDENCE of the Right Hon. 


WILLIAM WICKHAM, between the Years 1794 and 1800, Tucluding Original 
Letters of the Archduke Charles, Louis XVIIL, Charles X., Due a@’Enghien, 
George Canning, Fox, Duke of Portland, Lord Whitworth, Field-Marshal 
Suwarrow, Lord Macaulay, Lord Grenville, &c., &e. Edited by his Grandson, 
WILLIAM WICKHAM. 2 vols, Svo, with Portraits of the Right Hon. William 
Wickham and Field-Marshal Suwarrow, from Original Pictures. 2 vols. 8vo. 
[Ja November. 


The LIFE of MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. Told 


by Herself in Letters to her Friends. With Sketches and Anecdotes of Her 
most Celebrated Contemporaries. Edited by the Rey, A. G. L'Estrancr. 3 
vols. crown Svo. (On Oct, 25, 


The DIARY of NEHEMIAH WALLINGTON. Kept 


during the Troublous Times of Charles I, Now first published from the Original 

in the British Museum. Edited by Mrs, Webs. With Notes and Illustrations. 

2 vols, Syo. [On Cet, 25. 

TAT Cs ne Pl T Tr > x 

The ANNOTATED INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. A 
Library Edition, with a History of each Legend, and other illustrative Notes, 
and some additional Pieces and original matter. In 2 vols, demy Syo, hand- 
somely printed, with an Original Frontispiece by George Cruickshank, and all 
the Illustrations by Cruikshank and Leech, 2nd two new ones by the latter 

artist. Edited by the Rev. Ricuarp DaLTon BARHAM. 


The SUN. By Ameper Guitiemin, Author of “ The 
Translated by Dr. Puirson. With Fifty Illustrations, Crown Svo. 
(On Get, 25. 








30s. 


Heavens.” 


An Edition of this 


[Om Get 20, 


The JACKDAW of RHEIMS. 


celebrated Legend in 4to, with 12 highly-coloured Illustrations. 


MISUNDERSTOOD. <A _ Story. By Ftorence 
MonTeéoMeERY, Author of “ A Very Simple Story,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
(On Get, 15, 


The COUNTESS GUICCIOLI’S RECOLLECTIONS. 
of LORD BYRON. With those of the Eye-Witnesses of his Life. A New and 
Cheaper Edition, crown Svo, price 6s. (Jn a few days, 


BREEZIE LANGTON. A Story of Modern Life. 
By HAWLEY SMART. A New and Cheaper Edition, in crown 8vo, with an Illus- 
tration by Phiz, price 6s. Forming the New Volume of “ Bentley's Favourite 
Novels.” [Yearly ready. 

RICHARD BENTLEY, 8 New Burlington street. 








TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS.—At all Libraries. 
TRAVELS in CENTRAL AFRICA; an Exploration 


of the Western Nile Tributaries. By Mr. and Mrs. PeTHertcK. In 2 vols, 8vo, 
with Maps, Portraits, and numerous Illustrations, 25s. [Ready this day. 


The PILGRIM and the SHRINE; or, Passages from 


the Life and Correspondence of Herbert Ainslie, B.A. Cantab. New and 
Cheaper Edition, with Corrections and Additions. In 1 vol., 7s 6d. 





NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
The WYVERN MYSTERY. A Novel. By J. S. 


LeraNu, Author of “Uncle Silas,” “Guy Deverell,” “ Haunted Lives,” &e. 
vols. 


MARTHA PLANEBARKE. A Novel. 
The GAGE of HONOUR. By Captain J. T. Newaut, 
Author of “John Neville,” * Hog-Hunting in the East,” &¢ 


A COUNTY FAMILY: a Novel. By the Author of 


“ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. 


In 3 vols. 


3 vols. 


MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER: a Novel. 


McCarruy, Author of “The Waterdale Neighbours,” 


By Jusrin 
*Paul Massie,” &e. 


3 vols 


The CRUST and the CAKE. By the Author of 


“Occupations of a Retired Life.” 


LOST FOOTSTEPS. A Novel. By Joseru Verey. 


3 vols, 


LOVE STORIES of the ENGLISH WATERING- 
"LACES. In 3 vols, 
DAISIE’S DREAM. 


mended to Mercy.” 


By the Author of “ Recom- 
3 vols. [Just ready, 


. INSLEYS’ CHEAP NOVELS FOR SEA-SIDE READING. 


ADVENTURES of Dr. BRADY. | PRAKESPEARE 





MAURICE DERING RECOMMENDED to MERCY. 


lhe SAVAGE-CLUB PAPERS, * 7. SANS MERCI 


The ROCK AHEAD. The WATERD. » one GUBOURS 
The PRETTY WIDOW, | The WATERDALE NEI HBOURS, 
The DEST ER. BARREN HONOUR, 
NOT wie ER HOUSE, | SWORD and GOWN. 
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MUDIN’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 








WANY COPIES OF EACH OF THE FOLLOWING BOOKS ARE IN CIRCULATION AT MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and an ample supply is provided of all the Principal Forthcoming Works as th y appear. 


JuvENTUS MUNDI, by William Ewart Gladstone, : 
TRAVELS IN CENTRAL CAUCASUS, by D. W. Freshfield. 
DIARY OF HENRY CRABB ROBINSON, ba 
HoLmpAys ON HicH LANDs, by Rev. Hugh Macemnillan. 
THE QUEEN OF THE AIR, by John Ruskin. 
HistorY OF ENGLAND, by Sir E. S. Creasy. 
WALLACE’S TRAVELS IN THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO. 
He Knew He was Rien t.—TH E MINISTER'S WIFE. 
FORSTER'S BIOGRAPHY OF WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR, 
LIFE OF REV. JOHN KeEBLu, by Sir J. T. Coleridge. 
[HE GLADSTONE GOVERNMENT, by a Templar. 
ProTuRES OF HUNGARIAN Lite.—HIRELL. F 
EARLY YEARS OF CHRISTIANITY, by E. de Pressensé. 
\ Book AnovT Roses, by 8. Reynolds Hole. 
Opes AND Epopes OF Horace, by Lord Lytton. 
y HoLmay IN Austria, by Lizzie Selina Eden. 
Ort or Towy, by F. C. Burnand.—OLp Town Forks. 
Memork OF Dr. CONOLLY, by Sir James Clark. 
HisToORICAL GLEANINGS, by J. E. Thorold Rogers. 
Scors. by John Hosack. 
HANNAY'S STUDIES ON 'THACKERAY.—VIOLA, 
BONWICK'’S TASMANIA.—EASTWICK’S VENEZUELA. 
FRENCH MILITARY INstTITe TIONS, by Due d@ Aumale. 
Hozier’s HisTORY OF THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION, 
THE SACRISTAN’S HovsenoLp.—Cut Aprirt, 
From LIVERPOOL TO Sv. Lours, by Newman L[fall. 
M. or N., by Captain Whyte Melville 
PETHERICK'’S TRAVELS IN CENTRAL AFRICA, 
New TRACTS IN NontTH AMERICA, by Dr. Bell, 
ENGLAND'S ANTIPHON, by George MacDonald. 
OCCASIONAL St xs, by Rev. John Keble. 
GuizoT’s LIVES ALVIN AND St. Lovuts. 
BYEWAYS IN Evrope, by Bayard Taylor. 
TRADES’ UNIONS OF ENGLAND, by the Count de Paris, 
SERMONS, hy the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke. 
4 CRUISE IN THE “GORGON,” by W. Cope Devereux, 
Memorrs OF BARON BUNSEN,—ROLAND Yorke, 
MAXIMILIAN’S RECOLLECTIONS OF TRAVEL 
THE Figut oF FairH.—Ursuba’s LOVE Story, 
RINNEY'S SERMONS IN THE WeteH-House CHaret, 
Lire OF EpmMuND KEAN, by F. W. Hawkins. 
St. CLAIR AND Broru y's RESIDENCE IN BULGARIA, 
Lecky’s History OF EUROPEAN MORALS. 
THe BRAMLEIGHS OF BisHor’s FOLLY.—SOIMEME, 
THE GARSTANGS OF GARSTANG GRANGE. 
PIONEERING IN THE PAMPAS, by Richard A. Seymour. 
TALES OF OLD TRAVEL, by Henry Ningsley. 
Tue GOSPEL AND Mopvern Lire, by J. Li, Davies. 
HAMILTON'S LIFE OF THE Rev. J. D. BURNS. 
The INDIAN TRIBES OF GUIANA, by W. H. Brett. 
Wiruin AN ACE.—ONE YEAR.—ONLY HERSELF, 
3UCHANAN’S LIFE OF AUDUBON.—IZA’S STORY. 
fuk NILE AND Its BANKS, by Rev. A. C. Smith. 
NeLLTE’S MEMORIES.—ONLY AN EARL. 
EssaYs AND ADDRESSES, by Dean Alford, 
BioGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, by Harriet Martineau, 
DIARY IN MEX#WO, by Prince Salm-Salm. 
ROME AND VENICE IN 1867, by G. A. Sala. 
LANCASHIRE: ITS PURITANISM, , by Dr. Halley. 
LIFe OF C.SAR MALAN, by One of his Sons. 
DAISY IN THE FIELD, by the Author of * Queechy.” 
THE Lire OF MADAME LovIS DE FRANCE. 
IN SILK ATTIRE.—STONE EpGe.—For Her Sake. 
The Rector AND His Frrenps.—OLpBury. 
Jvste’s Lire OF LeoroLp L—NETHERTON-ON-SEA. 
MISCELLANIES, by Francis W. Newman. 
MACLEAR'S APOSTLES OF MepievaL Evrorr, 
Lite OF PIZARRO, by Arthur Helps.—Criepo, 
RASSaM’S ABYSSINIA.—NOBLESSE OBLIGE, 
BICKMORE’S TRAVELS IN THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO, 
MiSREAD PASSAGES OF Scripture, by J. B. Brown, 
THE Hovusk oF ComMoNs, by Reginald Palgrave, 
BATEMAN’S Lire Or THE Rev. H. V. Evuiorr 
CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH History, by Miss Yonge, 
Lire OF Bishop LONSDALE, by E. B. Denison. 
THE CaPrive Missionary, by Rey. H. Stern. 
FEUDAL CASTLES OF FRANCE—THE BEGGYNHOF. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF Dr. KRUMMACHER. 
THE INDUSTRIES OF SCOTLAND, by David Bremner. 
LiFe AND Letrers or Dr. F. W. FARBER, 
THE Voyage or H MLS. *GALATEA.” 
THE SECRET Disratcu.—NATURE’S NOBLEMAN, 
DEVRIENT'S RECOLLECTIONS OF MENDELSSOHN. 
THe HIGHLANDS OF tain Burton. 
REALMAH.—ON THE } E OF : STORM.—LIZA. 
LA PLATA AND PARAGUAY, by Commander Kennedy. 
A SUMMER IN ICELAND, by C. W. Paijkull. 
Cast Up BY THE SEA, by Sir S. W. Baker. 
THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM.—PHINEAS FINN. 
CAMPBELL 8 Lives Or LYNDHURST AND BROUGHAM. 
THE HIGHLANDS OF TURKEY, by the Rev. H. F. Tozer. 
Live or Sim WILLIAM HAMILTON, by Professor Veitch, 
RISBANE’S EAnLy Years OF ALEXANDER SMITH, 
MILMAN’S ANNALS OF ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. 
FOREST LIFE IN ACADIE, by Captain Hardy. 
POWNSHEND'’s TEN THOUSAND MILES OF TRAVEL. 


AND NEARLY EVERY OTHER 
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MEMOIR AND REMAINS OF AnTure Hues CLoven, 
HELLBORN's LIFE OF SCHUBERT.—THE AMAZON, 
GREATER Brivaln, by Sir C. Wentworth Dilke. 

HE RING AND THE BOOK, by Robort Browniag. 
SEEKERS AFTER Gop, by F. W. Farrar. 

Her MAsesty’s Tower, by W. H. Dixon. 

ANOTHER ENGLAND (VictTorta), by E. C. Booth. 
NOONTIDE IN SYCHAR, by Dr. Macduff. 

LIFE OF EDWARD THE Tutrp, by W. Longman, 

THE CRUST AND THE CAKE.—VERONIQUE, 
CURIOSITIES OF OLDEN ‘Times, by S, Baring-Gould, 
THE METAPHORS OF St. Paut, by J. S. Howson. 

Lire or Dr. George Perris, by William Stokes, 
THE EarruLy PArabise.—THE SPANISH Gypsy, 
BUCHANAN’S BALLAD Stories, from the Seandinav’an, 
YonGe's Historical SKETCH OF THE FRENCH Bar 
LESSONS OF THE Choss AND PASSION, by Dr. Vaughan 
Dr. Pusey’s Errenicon.—TREVOn’s Ltsrory oF Rome, 
CHRISTIAN SINt GERMANY, by C. Winkworth, 
THE INTELLIGENCE OF ANIMALS, by Ernest Menault. 
LECTURES AND Speecnes, by Elilia Burvitt. 

DOTTINGS IN PANAMA, by Captain Bedford Pim. 

THE FERN Ganven, by Shirley Hibberd. 

SELECT WRITINGS OF CHAKLES MACLAREN, 

LORNA DOONE.—KATHLEEN.—HAUNTED LIVES, 
HABIT AND INTELLIGENCE, by Joseph John Marphy. 
CHRISTOPHER KENRICK, by Joseph Hatton. 

LiFe Or DAVID GARRICK, by Perey Fitzgerald, 
CHUNDER’S TRAVELS OF A HINDOO.—STRETTON, 
LONGFELLOW'S NEW ENGLAND TRAGEDIES. 
MULLER’S Facts AND ARGUMENTS POR DARWIN, 
POLKO'S REMINISCENCES OF MENDELSSOILN. 

A SUMMER IN Norway, by Lady Di Benuclerk, 
Wreckep IN Port, by Edmund Yates. 
OVeERDAL’.--A Book oF HenroiNes.—THe 

LIVES or THE ArncuBisnors, by Dr, Hook 
ELEPHANT HAUNTS, by Henry Faulkner 

THE GIRLS OF FEVERSHAM.—HELEN'’s First Love, 
KINGSLEY’S LIVES OF THE LLERMITS. 

THE BraeMar HIGHLANDS, by Elizabeth Taylor. 
THERESA’S JOURNAL —DIANA’S CRESCENT, 
KINGSLEY'S DIScIeLINE, AND OTHER SERMONS, 
GouizoT’s Memoik or M. pe BARANTE. 

Mera’s FArrH.—HARRKY EGerton.—CROWNED. 
SUMMER IN THE ORKNEYS, by Daniel Gorry. 
CONTRAST, by Holme Lee.—CHANGE UPON CHANGE, 
Tue Fors or Farru, by Dr. Vaughan. 

Memorks or Lond HAppo.—THE OXFORD SPECTATOR, 
THROUGH SPAIN, by Matilda Betham-Edwards. 
Essays ON Cuurcu Pouicy, edited by Rev. W. L. Clay. 
Tue WYVERN Mysterny.—J ames WYVERN’S SIN, 
ITALIAN JOURNEYS, by W. D. Howells. 

Five DAYS’ ENTERTAINMENTS AT WENTWORTH. 

THE CONSCIENCE, by Rev. F. D. Maurice. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF MASSIMO D'AZEGLIO. 

TRAGEDIES OF ZESCHYLOS, by Rev. E. H. Plumptre. 
FAREWELL COUNSELS, by Rev. Dr. Goulburn, 
HENDERSON'S LIFE OF JAMES FERGUSON, 

UNbER THE WILLOWs, by James R Lowell. 

LIFE OF Sir JOHN RicHARDSON,—MILDRED, 
CHRISTIAN OSPORNE’S Frignps.—KITry, 

MUSICAL SKETCHES, by John Ella,—MALBONE, 
BOURNES ENGLISH SEAMEN UNDER THE TUDORS, 
MISCELLANEOUS Poems, by Rev. John Keble, 

Nores Av HOME AND ABKOAD, by Elihu Burritt. 

Lire or Sin WALTER Raven, by J. A. St. John, 

A WINTER Tour IN SPAN, by H. Pemberton. 

ARTISTS AND ARABS, by Henry Blackburn, 

WILLIAMS’s JOCRNEY THROUGH BURMAH, 

ENGLISH SEAMEN, by Alphonse Esquiros. 

Six MONTHS IN INDIA, by Mary Carpenter. 

Britisn Srorts. edited by Authony Trollope. 

Memon OF JOHN Grey or DiILstoNn, by J. E. Batler. 
LITERARY JUDGMENTS, by WLR. G 
YacuT VOYAGE ON THE NILE, by Emily Lott, 
Essays ON RerouM, by Various Writers, 
REMINISCENCES, by the Countess Brownlow, 
VERSES ON VARIOUS Occasions, by Dr. Newman, 
ilisrornicaAL CHARACTERS, by Sir HL. L. Bulwe 
THE WITNESS OF S, PAUL TO CHRIST, by Rev, 
SONGS AND VERSES, by Captain Whyte Melville. 
CULTURE AND ANARCHY, by Matthew Arnold. 

Minox MORALITIES OF LiIFR, by the Rey. E, White, 
THe Vicrontous Lire, by H. T. Edwards. 

LOCKYER S LeSSONS IN ASTRONOMY, 

THAT Boy or Norcorr’s.—Country CourtsHiPs, 
LIFE OF ALEXANDER THOMSON OF BANCHORY. 
BEATRICE AND OTHER Poems, by Hon. Roden Noel, 
Puurrr TABLE-TALK, by Dean Ramsay 

Von SyBEL's Hisrory OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 
JEPHSON AND ELMHIRST’S LIPE IN JAPAN, 

THE CROWN OF A LIFE.A—ERICK THORBURN, 
SERMONS, by Rev. J. Ker.—RELIGIOUS REPUBLICS. 
MARKHAM S ARBYSSINIAN EXPEDITION 

THE Perrect MAN, by the Rev. Harry Jones, 

Culrs AND CHAPTERS OF GEOLOGY, by David Page, 
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THe Spanisnu BARBER, by Miss Manning. 

THe Poré AND THE COUNCIL, by “ Janus.” 

Lirk OF Rossin, by H. Sutherland Edwards, 

Howitt's Nortuern Heteuts or Lonpon. 

SHINUING Ligur, by Miss Marsh.—My Insect QUEEN, 

EssSAYs ON WOMAN'S WORK AND WOMAN's CULTURE, 

A Book or Wortures, by Miss Yonge. 

Mopsa THE FAtry, by Jean Ingelow. 

THE Subsection OF WomMeN, by John Stuart Mill. 

or LV SSAYS ON WOMEN, by E. L. Linton, 

CARMINA Cructs, by Dora Greenwell, 

Tue Birps oF SHerwoov Forest, by W. J. Sterland. 

SELECT WRITINGS OF VISCOUNT STRANGFORD, 

SEQUEL TO THE LIFE Or LORD DUNDONALD. 

LekTTERS FROM AUSTRALIA, by John Martineau, 

fuk OPEN SECRET: SkeRMONS, by A. J. Morris. 

FouND DEAD.—MARY STANLEY.—LILY or LuMLey. 

Lives or WARRIORS, by Sir Edward Cust. New Series. 
JIN IN AMERICA, by F. B. Zineke, 

‘Ss SEAT.—PAUL WYNTER'S SACRIFICE, 

WALKs, by the Rey. W. Houghton, 

: A LIBERAL Epvecatron, 

Tue MAgcn TO MAGDALA, by G, A. Henty, 

LEAVES FROM MY Lou, by Francis W. Bennett, 

i Slihu Burritt. 






























LecTURES AND SPEECHES, by 
: Me ror My Love.—My Enemy's DAUGHTER, 
FROM ALSACE.—BURIED ALONE. 

‘ ‘s INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD TESTAMENT, 

LIFE AND SONGS OF THE BARONESS NAIRN, 

TEN Years tN POLYNESIA, by Rev. T. West. 

THE Sca-BOARD PARISH.—VESTINA'S MARTYRDOM, 
PRITCHARD'S HLULSEAN LecTURES, 1867, 

Lire or Rev. JouN MULNEe, by Dr. Bonar. 
BLINDPITS.—TRIALS OF AN Hetress.—FALSe COLOURS. 
LETTERS FROM THE East, by W. C. Bryant 
MAHAFFY'S LECTURES ON PRIMITIVE CIVILIZATION 
Tus NORMAN KINGs Or ENGLAND, by Thomas Cobbe, 
Force AND Nature, by Dr, F, C, Winslow. 

Liré OF Bisnor ATTERBURY, by Folkestone Williams. 
RoBin GRAY.—THE Moonstone.—THE MARSTONS, 
BAMPTON LecTURES, 1868, by Dr. Moberly, 

RYLe's CuRIsTiAN LEADERS OF THE LAST CENTURY. 
COLLINGWOOD'S NATURALIST IN THE CHINA SEAS. 
BREEZIE LANGTON.—Up AND DOWN THE WORLD, 
THE MINISTRY IN GALILEK, by Dr, Hanna, 

THE OccvraTIONS OF A Retirep Lire, 

THe PUPILS OF St. JOHN THE DIVINE, 

YonGe's Lire or Lory Liverroon, 

Unpber Lock AND Key.—EqQuat To ErrHer FORTUNE, 
Works or Dr. JAMes HAMiLron. Vols. L to LLL. 
Evwanrps’s Lire or Sir WALTER RALEGH, 

UNDER THE PALMs, by Hon, L. Wingtleld. 

Five OLD FRIENDS AND A YOUNG PRINCE, 

THE Vicak’s Coversuip.—Tuk Curnats’s Home, 

Livé OF CHARLOTTE DE LA TREMOILLE. 

Tue BLackainy OF BADEN.—ALL But Lost. 

Dr. HAROLD's Nore-Book, by Mrs, Gascoigne. 

Lirk or JOHN Urguvwart, by William Orme. 

Unper Eayrrtan Pauses, by Howard Hopley. 
BLUNT'S REFORMATION OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH, 
STRICKLAND'S Lives OF THE TUDOR PRINCESSES. 

From TH Levant, by R. A. Arnold.—Trus Love. 
DIcKSON’S SKETCHES OF THE HisTORY OF JAPAN. 
NAPOLEON AT FONTAINEBLEAU, by Sir Neil Campbell, 
SAXON’'s Five YEARS WITHIN THE GOLDEN GATE, 
Poems, by M. B. Smedley.—Miss LANGLEeY's WILL. 
THEOLOGY AND Lire, by Rey, E. H. Plumptre, 
GILBERT'S LIFE OF LUCREZIA Borata, 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF THOMAS EXMONSTONE, 

ORIGIN OF ReLiGious Beier, by 8. Baring-Gould. 
Harrow Scnoo. Sermons, by H. M. Butler. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF OXPORD, by V. Cox. 

De PRESSENSE’S CHURCH AND FRENCH REVOLUTION, 
PLOWDEN’S ABYSSINIA.—WHYMPER'S ALASKA, 
ADAMs’s BURIED CITIES OF CAMPANIA, 

Tuk GikL HE MArriep.—Home From [NDIA, 
SYSTEMATIC TeCHNICAL Epucation, by J. 8. Russell, 
FRisWELL's Essays ON ENGLISH WRITERS. 

CHAUCER'S ENGLAND, by Matthew Browne, 

Lire oF LACORDAIRE, by Dora Greenwell. 
LACORDAIRE’S CONFERENCES ON JESUS CHRIST, 
ReALITIES OF Luisu Lire, by W.S, Trench. 

THe ROYAL ENGINEER, by Sir Francis B. Head. 
DAWNING Liguts, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF CURRENCY, by Bonamy Price, 
Diany OF A Poor YouNG LApby, by Maria Nathusius, 
AnTeMus WaAkw’s LecTURE AT THE EayrrtaAN HALL. 
ADVENTURES OF Mrs, HARDCASTLE.—LIZA, 

A County FAMILY.—A Perrect TREASURE, 
MACLAREN’S Sermons, New Volume 

Ais AND ArnMOUR, by the Rev. Charles Boutell. 

THE QUEEN OF THe ApRiATic, by W. H. D. Adams, 
LIVE IN NEWFOUNDLAND, by Lieut Col, MeCrea. 
EvELWeIss, by Berthold Auerbach.—ANNE SEVERIN, 
Essa Ys, by Rev, James Martineau, New Series. 

THE BATHS AND WELLS OF Evrors, by J. Macpherson, 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
ALBRECHT DURER of NURNBERG. The 


History of his Life, with a translation of his Letters and Journal, and some 
account of his Works, By Mrs. C. HEATON. With 30 Photographic and 
Autotype Illustrations, Royal 8yvo, 31s 6d. (Vert week. 


The BRITISH EXPEDITION in ABYSSINIA. 


Compiled from official and authentic documents. By Captain H. M. Hozrer, 
late Assistant-Military Secretary to Lord Napier of Magdala. 8vo, 9s. [This day. 


TALES of OLD TRAVEL. Re-narrated by Henry 


KINGSLEY, F.R.G.S. With Vignette Title-page, and Eight full-page Illustrations 
by Huard. Crown 8yo, cloth, extra gilt, 6s. [This day. 


OLD ENGLISH HISTORY for CHILDREN. By 


E. A, FREEMAN, M.A., With Five Coloured Maps. Crown 8vo, 6s, [This day. 


NEW VOLUME of “The GLOBE SERIES.” 


SPENSER’S COMPLETE WORKS. KHdited, from 


the Original Editions and MSS., by R. Morris. With Appendix and Glossary, 
With a Memoir by J. W. HALes, M.A. Globe 8yo, 3s 6d. [This day. 


Mr. A.R, WALLACE’S “MALAY ARCHIPELAGO.” 


The Land of the Orang-Utan and the Bird of Paradise. A Narritive of Travel, 

with Studies of Man and Nature, 2 vols. crown Svo, with 9 Maps, and upwards 

of 50 Illustrations, price 24s, [Second Edition, now ready, 

“Leaving for the most part the dry-bones of fact and figures to fill their proper 

place in scientifle papers, he has presented the public with ‘the er um and flower of 
his observations and reasonings, condensed into two elegant volumes, whic 
£0 well arranged, and so admirabls y supplied with mans and i'l i , th 
reader is pleasantly led on to apprehend, with very little « fiort, 1 ot only ‘the “prin 
features of the district described, but also the startling and re dite 
which are derived from them. In short, it is a book of are of the ve ery highest 
order. Nothing that deserves comparison with it has appeared since Mr. Darwin's 
journal of his yoyage in the Beagle.”"—7h2 Guardian, 


Sir C, W. DILKE'S “GREATER BRITAIN.” A 


Record of Travel in English-Speaking Countries during 156-7. With Llustra- 
tions, Cro wh Syo, Gs. Filth Thousand. 


ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH’S POEMS and PROSE 


REMAINS, with a Selection from his Letters, and a Memvir. Edited by bis 
Wirk. With Portrait. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 
“ Few books could be more thoroughly weleome to those who take an interest in 
all that helps to fill up the intellectual and literary history of Oxford than this new 
and complete edition of Clough’s writings.”—The Academy. 


Professor LIGHTFOOT’S “8. CLEMENT of ROME.” 


The Two Epistles to the Corinthians. A Revised Text, with Introduction and 
Notes. 8svo, 8s 6d, 


Rev. T. BINNEY’S SERMONS preached in the 


King’s Weigh-House Chapel, 1829-1869, New and Cheaper Edition, con- 
taining the “FAREWELL SERMON.” Extra feap. 8vo, 4s Gd. 


On the STUDY of WORDS. By R.C. Trench, D.D., 


Archbishop of Dublin. Thirteenth Edition, aes and enlarged. Feap. 











8vo, 4s 6d. 
MALBONE E: an Oldport Romance. By T. W. 
IGGINSON cap. 8vo, 2s 6d, [This day. 


“Who likes a quiet story, full of mature thought, of clever, humorous sur- 
prises, of artistic studious design? ‘ Malbone’ is a rare work, possessing these 
characteristics, and replete, too, with honest literary effort."— Daily Neics, 

“ The study of character in it is thoughtful and intellectual; the descriptive pas- 
sages are of the same clear and truthful beauty that we find in Longfellow and 
Hawthorne."—<Spectator. 


OLDBURY. By Miss A. Keary, Author of “ Janet's 


Home,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8yo, 31s 6d. 


“It is, indeed, a most touching and exquisite story............ quite out of the 
ordinary run, and warranting us in placing her in the highest rank of women 
writers of the day............ The volumes are replete with beauties, with intermingling 


Sunshine and tears, with touches of quiet, playful humour overlying veins 
of passionate thought and feeling almost too deep for utterance."—Morning Post. 

“In charming Cecil Russell the author has added one more noble portrait to the 
many that already exist of loving and self-sacrificing women......... ‘Oldbury’ is well 
worth reading."—T7he Guardian. 

“This is a really excellent novel; the three volumes abound with good 
sketches and pleasant readiug. The tone is wholesome, the style of writing is 
unexceptionable; the characters are happily conceived and consistently worked 
out, the situations are well managed; and the conclusion is pretty satisfactory.”"— 
Illustrated London Nets, 


The PURITANS, A Dramatic Poem. By Evnest 


Myers, Extra feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 
“Tt is not too much to call it a really grand poem—stately and dignified, and 
showing not only a high poetic mind, but also great power of poetic expression.”"— 
Literary Churchman, 


ECCE HOMO. A Survey of the Life and Work of 


Jesus Christ. 23rd Thousand. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The PHYSIOLOGY and PATHOLOGY of the MIND. 


By HENRY MAUDSLEY, M.D. New and revised Edition. Svo, 16s. 


Dr. TEMPLE’S SERMONS preached in the Chapel 


of Rugby School. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


MACMILLAN and C)., London. 
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Lonpon: Printed by JoHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street. 


1¢ Precinct of the Savoy 
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CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 


This day, the THIRD VOLUME of 


Mr. E. A. FREEMAN’S HISTORY of the NORMAN 


CONQUEST of ENGLAND, Its Causes and Results. Vol. IIL. The Rei 
Harold and the Interregnum. With a Plan of the Battle of Hastings, ater 
drawing done expressly fur this work by Col, Sir Henny James, RE, FRS. 
Svo, with Maps, 21s. (Vols. I. and IL, 18s each.) 
“Tt is not too much to say that the present yolum> places its author in the front 
rank of living English historians,........ he powers which he displayed before he 





has displayed here in a yet higher and more musterly way......... In the whole range 
of Er iglish history we know no nobler record of a year than this. Itisa record ag 
varied, as picturesque in the telling, as it is noble in the tone.”"—Saturday Review, 


“ Extensive reading, unwearying industry, apt powers of condensation and critical 
discernment. leave their impress in happy combination upon its pages, forming 
altogether what is at once a most pleasi ng work, and a singularly valuable contri- 
batiou to the early history of this country.”—Athenwum, 


JOHANNIS WICLIF TRIALOGUS, cum Supple- 


mento Trialogi illum recensuit, hoc primum edidit, utrumyue Commentario 
Critico instruxit G. LECHLER. Svo, 14s. (This day, 


VESUVIUS. By Professor Phillips. Contents :— 


Vesuvius at Rest—Iu Action—In the 19th Century—Periods of Rost_and 
Activity—Characteristic Pihenomena—Form and S —Minerals—Lava 
and Ashes, ec. With numerous Maps and [llustrat Crown S8vo, 10s 6a, 

“A work of high value, both to the student and to the tourist 
the Bay of Naples.”"—/all Mall Gaz ette, 

“Contains much historical and Be entille matter reduced to a pleasant and read- 
able form. Of the volume, as a whole, we can only speak in terms of the highest 
praise, and we regard it as a work which deserves a place on the shelves of every 
student of physical science."—L.raminer. 


BADA HISTORIA ECCLESIASTICA GENTIS 


ANGLORUM, HISTORIA ABBATUM, et EPISTOLA ad ECGBERCTUM, eum 
EPISTOLA BONIFACIL ad CUDBERTHUM. Cura G. H. Moperty, AM. 


Crown 8yo, 10s Gd, 


An ICELANDIC-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, chiefly 










on the shores of 


founded on the Collections mide from Prose Works of the Tw ith and Four- 
teenth Centuries by the lite RICHARD CLEASBY, enla ‘dl aud completed by 
GUDBRAND ViGFUssON, Part L, A—H. 4to, 21s. [This day. 


NEW VOLUMES OF “THE CLARENDON PRESS SERIES.” 
EXERCISES in PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY, 


Qualitative Analysis. By A. G. Vernon Harcourt, M.A.. F.R.S., Lee's Reader 
in Chemistry at Christ Church; and H. G, MApDAN, M.A., Fellow of Queen's 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, with numerous illustrations, 7s 6d. [This day. 


The VISION of WILLIAM CONCERNING PIERS 


the PLOWMAN. By W. LANGLAND, According to the Version revised and 
enlarged by the Author about A.D, 1377, Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Glossarial Index, by the Rev, W. W. SKEAT, MLA, Extra feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 


THEOCRITUS. The Idyllsand Epigrams. Edited, 


with English Notes and Preface, by HERBERT SNOW, M.A., Assistant-Master at 
Eton, Extra fcap. 8vo, 4s Gd. 


SHAKESPEARE’S “MACBETH.” LEdited, with 


Introductions and Notes, by W. G. CLARK, M.A., aud W. A. Wricnt, M.A. 
Extra fcap, 8yo, 1s 6d. 


POPE'S ESSAY on MAN. Edited, with Intro- 


duction and Notes, by Mark Pattison, B.D. Extra feap. 8¥o, 1s 6d. 


EXTRACTS from CICERO, Narrative and Descrip- 
tive. Edited, with English Notes, by i. Watrorp, M.A. Part II. Omens and 
Dreams—Beauties of Nature. Extra feap. 8vo, 1s 6d. 

Oxford: Printed at the CLARENDON Press, and published by MACMILLAN and 

Co., London, Publishers to the University. 





Price 1s, Illustrated, Part I. of 
| > : ry. NX N >) ry 
ALFRED THE GREAT. 
By THOMAS HUGHES, M.P., 
Author of “Tom Brown's School Days,” &-. 
To be completed in Three Monthly Parts, and form Vol. VIII. of 
“THE SUNDAY LIBRARY.” 
(The complete Volume will be published early in December.) 


The following Volumes of “* THE SUNDAY LIBRARY” are now ready, in cloth 
extra, 4s; with gilt edges, 4s 6d. 


Vol. I. The PUPILS of ST. JOHN THE DIVINE. By the 
Author of * The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
Vol. IL. The WERMITS. By Canon Kies ey. 
Vol. UL SEEKERS AFTER GOD. By the Rev. F. W. Farrar. 
Vol.IV. ENGLAND S ANTIPHON, By GeorGe MACDONALD. 
Vol. V. GREAT CHRISTIANS of FRANCE,—ST, LOUIS 
and CALVIN. By M. Gvizor. 
Vol. VI. CHRISTIAN 
CATHERINE WINKWORTH, 
Vol. VII APOSTLES of MEDLEVAL EUROPE. 
Rey. G. F. MAcLEAR, B.D. ~ 
“Supplies reading which is ne woke only profitable, 


SINGERS of GERMANY. By 
By the 


but also in the highest degree 
> the young, dongs 


interesting. We were never more disposed to congratu “x 
‘Sunday Reading,’ one of the dre ariest recollections of youth to many persons, 1° 
now so plentifully provided for."—sSpectator. 

MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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